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, 2053. Bostock, J. The neural energy constant: a 

study of the bases of consciousness. London: Allen 

& Unwin, 1931. Pp. xv-+ 178. 6/-.—Consciousness 

is first mere sensorial awareness. Then there grows 

up an emotion center which makes coarse adjustment 

_ possible. Diseriminatory responses come later, also 

P as a result of biological needs, and make fine adjust- 

ments possible. The fatiguability of neurons is such 

46 that there must be (1) insulation of neurons, (2) a 

7 certain minimum number of neurons in operation at 

each moment, and (3) a neural energy constant. The 

implications of this view are worked out mainly in 

P regard to the notion of te frente levels, to sleep 

6 and dreams, to instinet, and to mental disease.—F. C. 
ni 4 Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

| 2054. Delvolvé, J. L’histoire mentale d’Auguste 





Ee aaa - 


Comte. (The mental history of August Comte.) 
J. de psychol., 1931, 28, 749-768.—A discussion of 
Comte’s ity and its effect upon his philos- 
ophy.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
2055. Griffin, A. EK. Aristotle’s Psychology of 
; Conduct. London: Williams & Norgate, 1931. Pp. 
186. 10/6.—Gives a general consecutive account of 
Aristotle’s views about the psychologi basis of 


2 conduet.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, ). 
2056. Groff, M. L. Jean Marc Gaspard Itard 

i, (1775-1838). Psychol. Clin., 1932, 20, 246-256.—A 

7) brief account of the life and work of the man who 


is best known for his study and teaching of the 

“savage of Aveyron.” His gh a work was in 

55 the field of audition and in that of the training of 
. deaf-mutes.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 
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(hay fever, asthma), ete. The second part of the 

is given over to practica] exercises for intensi- 
fying the different “ powers” which make up the 
mind.—E. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 

2058. Herbertz, R. Geschichtliches zur Seelen- 
symbolik. (Concerning the history of the symbol- 
ism of the chical.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1932, 3, 
299-307.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


2059. Koht, A. G. Arbeidslinjer i moderne psy- 
kologi. (Lines of work in modern psychology.) 
Syn og Segn, 1931, 37, 251-266.—This is a review of 
the various theories of modern paychology. (1) Ob- 
jective psychology ; Fg tarp ae psychology; Feeh- 
ner and Wundt—with their experimental psychology. 
The behavioristic and reflexological schools are dis- 
eussed, also Kéhler’s Gestalt psychology. The Wiirz- 
burg school represented by Biihler is mentioned. 
(2) anes iy ive psychology. Spranger and Stern are 
di Test psychology and child psychology 
are referred to, also the works of Charlotte Biihler. 
Mental hygiene, criminal psychology, and the psy- 

of primitive people are also considered. Me- 

is mentioned in connection with the last 
named branch of psychology, in which we get a kind 
of biological view of the inner life. Psychoanalysis 
and the entire field of modern psychology are also 
treated in this review.—T. Huggenvik (St. Olaf). 

2060. Lalande, A. Sciences physiques et sciences 
morales. (Physical and moral sciences.) Revue de 
synthése, 1931, 2, 13-31.—It is an impossible and 
arbitrary procedure to make a clear-cut distinction 
between moral sciences and the others. However, the 
former will interest only those persons who are will- 
ing to bring a scientific spirit to their study, rather 
than being interested solely in exhibiting their skill, 


on positions which, though they may be temporary, 
are nevertheless clearly defined whatever may be the 
final outeome.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2061. Le Bon, G. Ultima Verba, recherches sur 
quelques fondamentaux de la vie or- 
ganique et de la vie mentale. (The final word; re- 
searches on some fundamental phenomena of organic 
chological life.) Rev. pol. et litt., rev. bleue, 

33-37.—In this article Le Bon renders a 
final account of his work and of his views on life. 
I. Modern ideas on life and matter. Modern science 
has come to accept the thesis that life and matter 
are basically the same. The theory of evolution has 
been generally adopted, but there still remains much 
explained. At Pies since human under- 


is so limited, most that scientists can do 
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2062-2067 


is to observe facts. II. The great phenomena of life 
and the oscillations of onality. The old view 
which postulated the unity of each personality has 
been exploded; we know now that each personality 
is composed of a complex of diverse elements, con- 
tributed by heredity, environment and education. 
The true importance of these particular elements is 
just beginning to be known. The soul as a separate 
spiritual entity is no longer believed to exist; the 
psychology of the individual, like his body, is the 
resultant of a combination of material elements, 
which as yet is unintelligible, but which we are bound 
to try to understand by simply observing facts. III. 
The external stimuli of the organism. Because of 
the close connection between life and matter, the 
author was early led to study the effects of external 
stimuli upon the organism, especially at eritical june- 
tures. He has been able to make certain contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the manner in which bodies 
held to be practically dead, such as drowned per- 
sons and apparently still births, react to certain 
stimuli, especially heat and light. IV. The internal 
stimuli of the organism. He has made contributions 
here on such matters as the effect of tobacco smoke, 
narcotics, and aleoholic beverages upon the body, 
and ultimately upon mental processes. This raised 
the problem of the unconscious and led to the con- 
clusion that the accepted modes of behavior are a 
thin civilizational veneer which may be sloughed off 
under the effects of these stimuli. V. The psycho- 
logical stimuli of the organism are infinitely more 
powerful than the material ones, and lie at the foun- 
dation of religion, the state, and social organization. 
VI. Mass psychology is something quite distinct from 
individual psychology. The democratic movement 
endowed the mass with a superior intelligence. But 
the reverse is nearer the truth; even the man of 
strong intellect finds his intelligence lowered by the 
psychologieal contagion of the mass. Mass psychol- 
ogy is responsible for many strange phenomena; we 
observe producers of coffee in Brazil and of wheat 
in the United States burn their product, and we see 
Germany paying her debts with her creditors’ money. 
Under the influence of democracy’s mass psychology, 
the world has returned somewhat into barbarism, or 
at least has fallen into an intermediary stage of 
civilization, from which it will not quickly te be 
tricated.—B. J. Hovde (Pittsburgh). 


2062. Lenoir, BR. La psychologie de Taine. 
(Taine’s psychology.) J. de psychol., 1931, 28, 
769-804.—A critical analysis of Taine’s writings on 
psychology and metaphysics.—NV. L. Munn itts- 
burgh). 

2063. Le Senne; R. Science de la nature et con- 
naissance de l’esprit. (Natural science and knowl- 
edge of the mind.) Rev. de synt hése, 1931, 2, 87- 
111.—The mind should take as its Gao Scot iaotlitin of 
itself, and every philosophy has a successful ~ 
the degree that it has brought us back to this truth; 
but it is just the suppression of this that engenders 
confusion in the more recent developments of natural 
science. Nature is the present trace of the opera- 
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a = dana aris on a present ; the : ind ie 

resent in mind 1s 
os sane a ee ee ic tr oe. 
tive eternity —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2064. Lovell, H. T. The function of intellect. 
Australasian J. Psychol. ¢ Phil., 1 8, 43-50.— 
The satisfaction of one’s needs is the orient- 
ing all human activity, which tends to realize its 
wished-for goal either in an empirical fashion, i.e., 
through the method of trial and error, which causes 
a loss of time and a waste of energy, or by the use 
of intelligence, which discovers general laws and the 
relations existing between phenomena through analy- 
sis, and thus effects a better utilization of effort and 
a more rapid adaptation of the organism to its en- 
vironment.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2065. Rabaud, E. Les hommes au point de vue 
biologique. (Man from Bee o- ical viewpoint.) 
Tn a games 1931, —The skeleton, 
prehensile organs, eR brain, vocalization, and 
social life of man are compared with those character- 
istie of the higher apes—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2066. Rey, A. Une opposition de tendance dans 
la science des temps modernes. (Opposed tendencies 
in modern science.) Rev. de synthése, 1931, 2, 111- 
127. tgp =. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


sugheich eine historiologische Deutung des psych- 
ischen Traumas und der Rentenneurose. (Event 
and experience. Also a historiologieal interpretation 
of the psychic trauma and the income neurosis.) 
Berlin: Springer, 1930. Pp. vi-+- 129. M. 6.60.— 
Taking its start from empirical investigations, this 
book intends to open up theoretical psychological 
perspectives. The characteristie of its point of view 
is not that the author, as is usual, makes the 
nomena of perception the foundation of psycho 
ical systematics, but that he puts the problem of 
time, and therefore above all memory, into the center 
of his investigations. Only a theory of memory 
which puts in its proper place the con of the new 
we cceegt OMA Ee dates on significan 
has been almost entirely misunderstood by philos- 
ophy and psychology—will make it possible to rec- 
ognize psychic existence as an individual and his- 
torieal contin i i 


prewrsrnen of wha ‘and the of ome 

t occurs experience 
are presented as two different correlating 
series from which a fundamental an is to quan- 
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the book these three 

fundamental problems of psy as F aeeealty 
dent pone tas connected 

pr ee motor activity were cabeslally stressed, 


have not found a comprehensive treat- 

nal so far.—J. S. Szymanski (Ziirich). 
2069. Valéry, P. Les sciences de l’esprit sont- 
elles essentiellement différentes des sciences de la 


from natural sciences?) Rev. de synthése, 1931, 2, 
9-13.—The author defines science as the collection 
cf formulae which always work. History, psychol- 
ogy and ethies belong to the category of non-verifi- 
able knowledge. However, in the natural sciences, 
anything which is not a formula, which is merely 
imaginational, does not present anything essentially 
different from what is found in the mental sciences. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2070. Yates, D. H. Psychological racketeers. 
Boston: , 1932. Pp. 232. $2.00.—An enter- 
tainingly written account of the author's investiga- 
tions, made with the help of students and colleagues, 
into the doctrines, me and history of the familiar 

peripatetic “psychologists.” The closing chapters 
sketch the significance of these activities and the 
facts about the matters discussed by the subjects.— 


(Clark). 
SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


2072. [Anon.] Committee on noise measurement 
of the American Standards Association. Science, 
1932, 75, 210.—Recommendation for a sectional com- 
mittee of the American Standards Association, 
under the technical leadership of the Acous- 
i of Sae Se 
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with 
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2073. Bednér, M., & Langfelder, O. Uber das in- 
travenédse (himatogene) Riechen. (Intravenous 
smells.) Monatssch. f. Ohrenhk., 1930, 64, 1133- 
1139.—(Biol. Abst. V1: 978). 

2074. Bernstein, N. Untersuchung der Kérper- 
bewegungen und Korperstellungen im Raum mittels 
Spiegelaufnahmen. (An investigation on body 
movements and positions in space by means of mirror 
perception.) Arbeitsphysiol., 1930, 3, 179-206.— 
( Biol. Abst. VI: 1041). 

2075. Brown, J. F., & Mize, R. H. On the effect 
of field structure on the duration of the movement 
after-image. Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 16, 171-175.— 
The working hypothesis was set up that the dura- 
— of the movement after-image is dependent on 

same structural factors that influence phenome- 
a velocity. The hypothesis was verified by showing 
that the functional relationship between duration of 
the after-image and velocity of the stimulating move- 
ment for a definite field may be satisfactorily pre- 
dicted from the known facts concerning the effect of 
such a field structure on phenomenal velocity. 
Previous researches (see V: 3011, 3012, 3013) showed 
that all the other visual movement phenomena depend 
on field structure. The writers conclude that all 
visual movement phenomena depend on field structure 
and are interrelated——J. F. Brown (Colorado). 


2076. Bunch, C. C., & Raiford, T. 8. Race and 
sex variations in auditory acuity. Arch. otolar., 
1931, 13, 423-434.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 3919). 

2077. Candian, F. L. La soglia di eccitamento 
dei colori semplici dello spettro nei normali. Gradi 
di passaggio verso le anomalie. (The threshold of 
excitation for primary colors of the spectrum in nor- 
mal persons ; # seen of transition toward anomalies. ) 
Ateneo Parmense, 1930, 2, 233-266.—(Biol. Abst. 
VI: 3920). 

2078. Cluzet, J.. & Ponthus, P. Sur la mesure du 


(On 
the measurement of the visual field for colors. Peri- 
metric results obtained with tests said to be mono- 
C. r. Soe. biol., 1931, 108, 1232-1234. 


Hardy perimeter—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2079. De Gramont, A. Application de la vision 
binoculaire au repérage d’une direction. (Applica- 
tion of binocular vision to the regulation of direc- 
tion.) C. r. Acad. sci., 1929, 188, 1120-1122.—( Biol. 
Abst. VI: 3926). 

2080. Duret, BR. Les facteurs pratiques de la 
croyance dans la perception. L’object de la per- 


ception. “ee a, factors of ee in 
tion. aris: Alean, 
1930. ae vy E ie 3 rt and 15 fr.—The 


Meetiescal ghdiccamhtan te caoncten, as the au- 

thor is not concerned with modern experimental re- 
He views the intellectual criteria of objec- 

in perception as distinguished from images, 

and discusses the rdle o. of: satin in-peseaptive bellal. 

—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 
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2081. Ebbecke, U. Uber eine neue Nachbildphase, 
das positive Hellbild. Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Phy- 
siol., 1929, 221, 189-197.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 982). 

2082. Ebbecke, U. ber spontane Nachbild- 
schwankungen und das Verhiltnis von Nacher- 
regung und Induktion. (Concerning the spontane- 
ous fluctuation of the after-image and the relation 
between after-excitation and induction.) Pfliig. 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1929, 221, 198-212.—( Biol. 
Abst. VI: 983). 

2083. Gigon, A. Lichtwirkungen. 
(The biological action of light.) Klin. Woch., 1930, 
9, 1947-1951.—The author attributes special im- 
portance to the action of infra-red rays in the gen- 
eral biological action of light. He found that these 
rays caused a modification of the metabolism of car- 
bohydrates. He studied the transparency of tissues 
under the effect of the infra-red rays, which repre- 
sented 60% of solar light energy and brought a great 
amount of heat to the organism. Absorption was 
greatest in the lungs and least in the museles. The 
absorbing power of the blood was exceedingly vari- 
able, being very small in cases of serious anemia and 
very great in young persons, and diminishing in the 
presence of insulin, which decreases the proportion 
of carbon. Absorption was also diminished in the 
liver after the administration of glucose—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 

2084. Goldstein, K., & Rosenthal, O. Zum Prob- 
lem der Wirkung der Farben auf den Organismus. 
(On the problem of the action of colors on the or- 
ganism.) Arch. suisses de meur. et de psychiat., 
1930, 26, 3-26.—The authors conclude from experi- 
ments conducted on two patients suffering from cere- 
bellar lesions that red or yellow light has an expan- 
sive effect of the organism, increasing the effect of 
the external world, while green or blue light has the 
reverse effect, causing concentration and contraction. 
For example, weights and durations were over-esti- 
mated in red light, while errors in cutaneous localiza- 
tions were greater in the red light than in the green, 
the latter favoring more exact perceptions.—A. B. 


Hunter (Clark). 

2085. Goodman, L. Effect of total absence of 
function on the optic system of rabbits. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1932, 100, 46-63.—“ Complete lack of optic 
stimuli in rabbits from birth to six months of 
results in no discernable ap in the visual 
ways, does not prevent the lid and upil 
from responding to the first stimulus of light, or the 
animal from quickly learning to respond to visual 
stimuli in regulating its behavior; nor is there any 
indication that the presence of the peripheral sen- 
sory visual field is a faetor in the development and 
differentiation of the optie system in the rabbits, or 
in the ability of that system to funetion. ” When the 
rabbits were first taken into the light at the end of 
five months the postural reactions were interesting. 
Tee cninel welnioey Geses We e 
widely spread, the neck apie: 
advance of the trunk and the snout held ‘Md 00 t it 
almost touched the ground. It did not avoid > 
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bet ae be deena even a short distance to the 


ground. Experiments showed that 
caativiky See MU Gein te, Saees wile ieee 


in rabbits raised in normal ligh conditions, Dur- 
ing the first ten days in the light, the animal advanced 
considerably in ability to avoid objects. At the 


its 
end of one month, the rabbit weald fellow with ite 
eyes hand movements made two feet from it and 
would turn to avoid sudden movements of objects.— 
C, Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 

2086. Hecht, 8. The intensity factor in vision 
and radiation. Amer. Nat., 1930, 64, 193-219.— 
(Biol. Abst. VI: 988). 

2087. Hesse, R., & others. 
(Handb. d. normalen u. pathol. Ph 
Berlin: Springer, 1929. Pp. 742. 
Abst. VI: 3928). 

2088. Hoff, H. Zur Frage der normalen Gestalt- 
ung der optischen Halluzinationen im hemianop- 
tischen Gesichtsfeld. (The question of the normal 
formation of optical hallucinations in the hemianoptic 
tields of vision.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur, wu. Psychiat., 
1931, 187, 453-457.—Hemianoptie sometimes 
have hallucinations in the blind area of their field of 
vision; a patient spoke of a constant “ companion ”; 
an old woman saw if in a similar way as a young 
girl. These omena indicate that the fringes of 
the field of vision are especially capable of forming 
hallueinations. Hoff agrees with Poetzl, who found 
that after the tachistoseopie presentation of pictures 
those parte that wert not" ived occur in the hal- 
lueinations. In general it may be concluded that 
preconscious impressions are especially capable of 
forming hallucinations.—S. Krauss (Frankfurt a.M.). 

2089. Kravkov, 8. W. Uber ein Grundgesetz der 
Farbentransformation. (On a basie law of color 
transformation.) Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 16, 160- 
165.—Many investigations have shown that of — 
objects, equal in color when reduced (Katz), the 
one in a like-colored light will appear less saturated 
than the one under normal conditions with- 
out the reduction screen. ious investigations 
have all been concerned with cases where the colored 
illumination covered but a small part of the total 
visual field. Kravkov reports experiments where the 
local illumination is achromatie and the total illumi- 


, Bd. 12.) 
69.00.—( Biol. 


nation chromatic. From these he finds a gad 
of eolor transformation : “ In color 
subjective tendency is to be found toward an aan eal 


pe Por vs poy = wr 
t jects to are foun 
(Colorado). yt 

2090. Kroll, ~ a op Se ae vert nag, ol 


changes slaty of the opie 
ges. Neur. u. Psychiat. the optic ten) 
Abst, VI: 1021). 


trotonie 
Asch, f. a. 
137.—( Biol. 
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2091. Kupfer, E. Versuche zu Hértheoretischem 
im Anschluss an Nachbilder und elektrische Nerven- 
phanomene. (Theory of hearing with reference to 
after-images and eleetrica! mena 
Naturwiss., 1931, 19, 

3932). 


Jr. The apparent reduction of loudness. J. Acous. 
Soc., 1932, 3, 393-401.—Using naive subjects, 
authors find for complex and simple tones that 

a level of 80 decibels the loudness appears to be re- 
duced twice as mrch as the reduction in 
actual decibel level, while at the 30 decibel 
percentage reduction in actual level and the apparent 
reduction in loudness are the same, with an even 
gradation in the ‘illusory inerement’ between these 
ee E. Huston (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 

2093. Leddono, G. Il comportamento del senso 
cromatico negli ametropi. (Color vision in ame- 
tropic persons.) Ann. di oftal. e clin. ocul., 1927, 6, 
539-540-—The author conducted his experiments with 
about 70 subjects. In order to obtain Rayleigh’s 
equation he observed an over-balance of red in 


von Gera’uschen. (A modified resonance theory for 
perception of ultra-musieal tones and murmurs.) 
Arch. f. Ohrenhk., 1931, 128, 12-15—(Biol. Abst. 
VI: 3934). 

2095. Leiri, F. Wher die verstirkte Knochenleit- 
ang bei den Stimmgabelversuchen. (Increased bone 
conduction in tuning fork studies.) Monatssch. f. 
Ohrenhk., 1930, 64, 538-546.—(Biol. Abst. : 
3935). 

2096. Lemmon, V. W. Entoptic colors. Science, 
1932, 75, 217.—Suggests that the entoptic colors de- 
seribed by E. F. Way may be an instance of the phe- 
nomenon known as Feehner’s colors——N. Goldman 
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2091-2101 


phrenia the results are practically similar—C. R. At- 
well (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
2098. Marvin, H. B. On the loudness of noise. 
J. Acous. Soc., 1932, 3, 388.—“In order to determine 
; jata i : 


weighting networks designed from pure tone 
data.”—P. E. Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 
2099. Metzger, W. Versuch einer gemeinsamen 
Theorie der Phanomene Frohlichs und Hazelhoffs 
und Kritik threr Verfahren zur Messung der Emp- 
findungszeit. (An attempt at a common theory of 
Frohlich’s and Hazelhoff’s phenomena and a critique 
of their procedure for m ing sensation time.) 
Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 16, 176-200.—Frohlich’s phe- 
nomenon as well as Hazelhoff’s may be explained as 
special cases of the Hess phenomenon by Metzger’s 
theory. The theory is supported by experiments. 
The results of these experiments can be explained 
only if one accepts the doctrine of the Gestalt theory 
that the functional physiological units are not im- 
mediately conditioned by the anatomical units of the 
nervous system. Neither Fréhlich’s phenomenon nor 
Hazelhoff’s furnishes a measure of the absolute sen- 
sation time. They furnish measures only of relative 
differences in sensation times. Metzger upholds the 
recent criticisms of Fréhlich by G. E. Miiller, Wirth, 
and Rubin, and shows these critiques to be equally 
applicable to Hazelhoff—J. F. Brown (Colorado). 


2100. Pohlman, A. G. Acoustic insulation and 
the cancellation effect at the basilar membrane. 


because of its immersion in the 
is insulated by about 40 db, and 
in addition possesses an automatic control of inten- 
sity, since sound pressures are probably applied to 
both sides of the basilar membrane at the same time. 
—P. E. Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 


2101. Seward, J. P. The effect of practice on the 
visual perception of form. Arch. of Psychol., 1931, 
No. 130. Pp. 72.—An attempt was made to deter- 
mine and to analyze the effect of practice on the per- 
ception of indistinct visual forms. A preliminary 

to 
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ground glass in varying 
showed continuous improvement through 
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ment and twelve days of recorded practice. In gen- 
eral it may be coneluded that practice was attended 
by gradual improvement out the course of 
the experiment. Neither ence differences be- 
tween right and wrong responses, nor initial fre- 
quency, nor both combined provided an adequate 
explanation of the improvement.—Z. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

2102. Shower, E. G., & Biddulph, R. Differential 
pitch sensitivity of the ear. J. Acous. Soc. Amer., 
1931, 3, 275-287.—Using a new technique and a new 
type of apparatus, the authors investigated differen- 
tial pitch sensitivity from 31 to 11700 ¢.p.s. at sen- 
sation levels ranging from 5 db above the threshold 
to the maximum level which was tolerable at any 
given pitch in five subjects between the ages of 20 
and 30 years. Tables and graphs of the results are 
given which express the relationships between Af/f 
and f at different sensation levels (a,) and between 
Af/f and a, at various frequency levels for monau- 
ral, binaural and bone eonduetion stimulation.—P. E. 
Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 

2103. Smaltz, W. M. On being deaf. Amer. 
Mercury, 1931, 23, 161-169.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 
4601). 

[See also abstracts 2119, 2120, 2143, 2151, 2204, 

2207, 2213, 2218, 2220, 2227, 2228, 2231, 2233, 

2246, 2253, 2254, 2397.] 
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2104. Cannon, W. B. Effects of strong emotions. 
Chicago: Univ. Chieago Press, 1932. Pp. 8—A 
radio discussion of the physiological bases of emo- 
tion.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

[See also abstracts 2105, 2349, 2371, 2415, 2417, 
2488. ] 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


2105. Cason, H. The learning and retention of 
pleasant and unpleasant activities. Arch. of Psy- 
chol., 1932, No. 134. Pp. 96—What is the relative 
efficiency of learning and retaining pleasant activi- 
ties as compared with unpleasant? A thorough pres- 
entation of earlier literature is presented and a bib- 
liography is appended. 90 subjects graded the 
feelings which they had had during the incident some 
3 days after it occurred, and they also ed the 
feelings which were present while they ed the in- 
cident 3 days and 24 days after it oceurred. They also 
estimated the aceuracy and completeness of their mem- 
ory for the incident 3 days and 24 days after it 
oceurred. Other experiments were conducted. The 
following are some of the conclusions and proposi- 
tions that seem to be pps : (1) or is an _ 
mism of judgment and an optimism of memory for 
affective peeve al @) Pleasant activities are 
positively corre with optimistic temperamen 
and unpleasant activities are positively prenacorme| 
with pessimistic temperaments. (3) Unpleasant ac- 
tivities and experiences are stronger and have a more 
positive character than pleasant activities and ex- 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


relative improvement in the retention and 

tion of pleasant activities. (5) There is 

any, difference in the with which 

and unpleasant activities ean be learned. (6) There 
is little, if any, difference in the i ith which 
they originally occurred ean be retained and repro- 
duced.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

2106. Kuraner, A. The consistency of testimonial 
accuracy. J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1931, 22, 406- 
414.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 6684). 

2107. Post, L. A. Ancient memory systems. 
Classical Weekly, 1932, 25, 105-110.—The use of 


mnemonic aids by the early Greek and Roman 
scholars is shown. The most useful method described 


periences. (4) There is further learning and a later 
if 


is that of associating bits of i with a detailed 
but organized i Thus in re- 
membering a poem an individual could get an image 
representing each stanza and te these syste- 


matically with the details of a 

the first stanza image with the tree on the extreme 
right, the next with the second tree i 
ete. The lack of use of this sort of aid in memory 
in modern times is attributed to the advent of Arabic 
numerals and modern means of reeording.—F. Me- 
Kinney (Missouri). 

2108. Thorndike, E. L. Intelligence of animals 
and men. Chicago: Univ. Chi Press, 1932. Pp. 
7.—The view is presented in this radio talk that 
human intelligence is only quantitatively different 
from animal intelligence; the human being is su- 
perior only because of a greater ability to form 
connections between situations and responses. The 
ability to form innumerable associations “evolved 
as a by-product of this increase in the number and 
delicacy and complexity of connections of the gen- 
eral fundamental found so widely throughout 


2109. Thouless, RB. H. and crooked 
thinking. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1932. 
Pp. 261. $2.00.—A popularly written account of the 
principal formal and attitudinal fallacies, such as 


the use of emotional ns, illieit ization, 
prestige pressure, slogan » , abuse of 
the principle of exeluded vagueness, and 
prejudice. There is a chapter stressing the im- 


portance of straight thinking, and an appendix con- 
sisting of an imaginary conversation illustrati the 
fallacies mentioned.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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A tae ofall responses bain a frequency of at 
least 1% of all wd te BK, ig gn 
A bibli ey ot titles ia in . Stal- 


naker ( 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2111. Altenburger, H.' Uher den refiektorischen 
und muskuliren Anteil des Aktionsstrombildes bei 
Dehnung des quergestreiften Muskels. (Concern- 
ing the reflex and muscular portion of the action eur- 
rent due to stretching of striated muscle.) Pfliig. 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1926, 214, 524-531.—( Biol. 
Abst. VI: 1036). 

2112. Amberton, W. B. The effect of tempera- 
ture upon the absolute refractory period in nerve. 
J. Physiol., 1930, 69, 60-66.—The author studied the 
influence of temperature on the absolute refractory 
period of the sciatic nerve in Rana esculenta. The 
figures obtained for temperatures of 9° to 27° de- 
seribed a curve which was approximately exponen- 
tial—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

2113. Artom, ©. Temperatura e proprieta fun- 
zionali delle strutture nervose. (Temperature and 
funetional properties of nerve structures.) Arch. 
sei. biol., 1928, 11, 281-285.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 
3948). 

2114. Artom, ©. Effetti del raffreddamento dei 
gangli nervosi. (Effect of cooli some nerve- 
ganglia.) Arch. sci. biol., 1928, 12, 9.—( Biol. 
Abst. VI: 3949). 

2115. Baruch, R. Erregbarkeit und Leitfahigkeit 
des narkotisierten Nerven. Ein Beitrag zur Dekre- 
menttheorie. (Excitability and conductivity of 
narcotized nerve. A study on the decrement theory.) 
ae f. Biol., 1929, 89, 48-58.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 
3951). 

2116. Coghill, G. E. The structural basis of the 
integration of behavior. Proc. Nat. Acad. S¢ei., 
1930, 16, 637-643.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 3955). 

2117. Coombs, H. ©. The effects of repeated 
electrical stimulation on the cortical motor area in 
the cat. Amer. J. eee 
peated stimulation of cortical motor area of the 
eat until no further response occurred did not affect 
oat asad ee oe eae 

s could wi a m con- 
vulsions indueed by Sloctrie’l "emeaies than they 
could when a Sova J were produced by ab- 
oy A, camphor The evidence shows 
that there are two Monat af ssandiinns agents—phys- 
ieal and chesbeah- Cha must be considered sepa- 
rately, insofar as their clinical manifestations are 
concerned.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


pocorn 
—(Biol, Abst. VI: 
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2119. Diehl, F. ot ee ee 
nach Ausschaltung ihres peripheren Feldes. (On 
pe ec mgean Donic y + gy Raggy dh age pee 
of ) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges 
Physiol., 1 224, 678-686.—The electrical stimu- 
of a cutaneous nerve arouses a localized sen- 
sttion’ the: tersiaasieh extent of whieh the’ author 
determined. patho par i es yacencall 
i meget 0p 


sity ras oui yt ao change a old 
determined i 


cord with other data (von Frey), but it raises certain 
delicate problems: do the centers concerned experi- 
ence @ repercussion, and if so, by what mechanism ; or 
is there a antidromie conduction and diffusion of stim- 
ulation to the unaffected regions, as certain results 
would indicate which have been obtained from the 
stimulation of the ipheral end of sectioned sen- 
sory nerves (Th. Johannes, Foerster)? Personally 
the author leans towards the first hypothesis, but he 
recognizes the necessity of making further experi- 
ments along various lines——A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

2120. de 8., & Kogo, 8. Untersuchungen iiber 
den Einfluss der Sympathicusreizung auf die Ret- 
ina. Unwestguees on the influence of stimulation 
of the sympa ¢ upon the retina.) Pfliig. Arch. f. 
d. ges. Physiol., 1931, "397, 71-80.—( Biol. Abst. V1: 
3924). 


mechanismus der Oculomotoriusreizung. (The 
humoral mechanism of stimulation of the oculomotor 
nerve.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1931, 227, 
220-234.-—( Biol. Abst. VI: 3925). 

2122. Eufinger, H., & See, I. Das Verhalten des 
vegetativen Nervensystems in der Schwangerschaft 
auf Grund der Atropin-orthoclinostatischen Reak- 
tion. (The behavior of the vegetative nervous sys- 
tem in pregnancy, based on the atropin-orthoclino- 
static reaction.) Arch. Gynaekol., 1930, 140, 
285-297.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1012). 

2123. Fabre, P. Une théorie de l’influx nerveux. 
Explications des faits d’excitation par courants 
brefs et par courants progressifs. (A theory of 
nervous im tions of the facts of stim- 
ulation by ‘currents and by direct currents.) C. 
r. Soc. biol., 1931, 108, 1249-1351.—Math. H. Piéron 


2124. Fabre, P. Excitations par ondes bréves et 
par courants progressifs. (Stimulations by short 
waves and by direct currents.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 
08, 1248- —Math. H. Piéron ( Sorbonne). 
2125. Gasser, H., & Erlanger, J. The ending of 
the axon action potential and its relation to other 
nerve activity. Amer. J. Physiol., 1930, 
94, 247-277.—-( Biol. Abst. VI: 3960). 
2126. Halpern, I. her die Ausbreitung von 
im Nervengewebe bei Reizung mit 
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Induktionsstromen. (The spread of current nodes 
in nervous tissue in stimulation by induetion eur- 
rents.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1930, 225, 
49-50.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 3961). 

2127. Heinbecker, P., & Bishop, G. H. Effect of 
anoxemia, carbon dioxide and lactic acid on elec- 
trical phenomena of myelinated and unmyelinated 
fibres of the autonomic nervous system. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1931, 96, 613-627.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 3963). 

2128. Herzog, F. Wher die myostatische Innerva- 
tion antagonistischer Muskeln. (The myostatic 
innervation of antagonistic muscles.) Dtsch. Zsch. 
f. Nervenhk., 1927, 96, 23-42.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 
1065). 

2129. Hess, W. BR. On the interrelationships be- 
tween psychic and vegetative functions. (Trans. 
by 8S. E. Jelliffe & L. Brink.) J. Nerv. & Ment, 
Dis., 1931, 74, 301-320.—The vegetative nervous sys- 
tem regulates the vital factors within the functional 
sphere of the cells. The animal nervous system reg- 
ulates processes pertaining to the individual’s rela- 
tion to its external environment. Sensorimotor and 
vegetative processes are coordinated functions, but 
are antagonistic with the displacement of the one to 
the advantage of the other. There is no one-sided 
supremacy, however, and the antagonism is rather 
compensated by the reciprocity of vegetative and 
sensorimotor regulation. The mechanism of the reg- 
ulation of heart action is cited as an instance of 
compensation of sympathetic and parasympathetic 
nervous systems. Nerve stimulus and hormonal stim- 
ulus are not to be regarded as regulatory factors that 
exclude each other, but rather agents which support 
and supplement each other. Sleep is a specific phe- 
nomenon by which the vegetative regulatory system 
exercises its influence upon the sensorimotor nervous 
system in the sense of diminished functional pre- 
paredness. This means that the cause of sleep is to 
be found in the functional milieu of the cells. Sleep 
is but one form among others in which psychic 
processes are influenced by means of the vegetative 
nervous system.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

2130. Hintner, H. Wher die mikroskopische Beo- 
bachtung des Dekrementes einer fortgeleiteten Er- 
regungswelle an geschidigten Muskelfasern. (Con- 
cerning microscopie observations of deerement of 
conducted stimulus waves to injured musele fibers.) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1930, 224, 608-618.— 
(Biol. Abst. VI: 1015). 

2131. Hoff, H. & Kamin, M. Reizversuche im 
linken Sulcus interparietalis beim Menschen. (Stim- 
ulation investigations on the left suleus interparietalis 
in man.) Zsch. f. a. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1930, 
125, 693-699.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1016). 

2132, Kato, G., Hayashi, T. Nakayar-a, M., 
Tamura, H., Ota, T., Kanai, K., & Matsur sma, 8. 
The studies on the Wedensky effect. J 
World, 1930, 9, 245-282—/( Biol, Abst. VI: 1019). 

2133. Labhart, F. Fortgesetzte Untersuchungen 
iiber den Einfluss des Nervus sympathicus auf die 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Ermiidung des quergestreiften Muskels. (Continued 
investigations on the influence of the eer 
nerve on fatigue of striped muscle.) Zsch. f. Biol., 
1929, 89, 217-236.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 3970). 

2134. Langfeldt, G. En oversikt over den 


prévers praktiske 

verdi stgttet paa egne undersgkelser. (A survey of 

clinieal research on the visceral nervous system 

and a eritique of the practical value of various tests.) 

a Eides, 1929. Pp. 134—(Biol. Abst. VI: 
). 

2135. Lapicque, L. Le systéme nerveux et l’acti- 

phere pr en Oe a runes 1081, 3, isi 

activity. ’ , > - 
144.—There are three parts to this study. In the 
of contact be- 
tween the nervous system and psychological activity. 
He explains the idea of chronaxy. In the second 
part he shows the relations which exist between in- 
telligence and the weight of the brain. He declares 
that the human brain arose from a previous — 
simple form, not by developing i progressively 
by foree of exercise, but thanks to the accident of a 
sudden mutation. The functioning of the brain ap- 
pears as less complex, less develo than its ana- 
tomical structure would it. has not yet 
used all the resources of his brain, and hope in new 
progress in intelligence is i e without the 
need of a new development of the brain. The third 
part treats of the nervous system and of emotions. 
The author concludes by showing that while thought 
and reflective action consist in narrow canalization 
by damming spontaneous currents with a multitude 
of inhibitions, the emotive state be army, on the 
contrary, to a disturbed eruption of those currents 
which flow at the same time into all parts of the 
nervous system and the body.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

2136. Michaels, J. J. Fanning as a structural 
pattern in the nervous system. J. Nerv. ¢ Ment. 
Dis., 1931, 74, 46-49.—The writers have ny ae — 
recapitulation of a specifie, definite pattern through- 
out the nervous system.—0. R. Atwell (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

2137. Minamikawa, K. Experimental investiga- 
tion of the effect of the nervous system on the func- 
tion of the genital organs. Jap. J. Obstet. ¢ Gyne- 
col., 1930, 18, 157-165.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 3975). 

2138. Mogendowitsch, M. BR. Zur Frage tiber die 

in einer alterierten Nerven- 
strecke. (The pt oa i a see, an 
altered nerve way.) Pfliig. = A > 
Physiol., 1930, 226, 104-107.—( Biol, Abst. 4: 3976). 

2139. Osterhout, W. J. V., & Harris, E. 8. Bio- 
electrical aspects of the all or none law. Proc. Soc. 
Loge a ¢ Med., 1929, 26, 838-842.— (Biol. Abst. 

: 1078). 
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of the vegetative nervous system in the cerebral plan 
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of structure.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. as: 
1931, 137, 339-353.—After the return from the 
cru mechanistic theory of localization the rela- 
tions of the vegetative nervous to the fune- 
tional areas were recognized. By hoa 
development of research in this field. vegetative 
nervous system governs all inner regulations, whereby 


the sympathetic and parasympa’ systems serve 
inhibition and facilitation. 


system. The 
system often plays a réle also in psychoses. Pollak 
hes a * . * > 
roblem on a biological basis—S. Krauss (Frank- 
urt a.M.). 


exposure time of al 
motor thresholds.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1930, 59, 
279-294,—/( Biol. Abst. VI: 1025). 

2142. Rizzolo, A. Contrazione cloniche messe in 
. evidenza colle stimolazione del midollo spinale a 
differente altezza. (The production of clonie con- 
traction by stimulating the spinal cord at different 
levels.) Riv. di pat. nerv. e ment., ans 37, 626- 
630.—Experiments on eats are re wing 
that clonie contractions can be elicited at the level of 
the tee es TE ae ow Nee. Paige ae eas 
jury. The method of experimentation 
mainly in injuring the inal axis at one or 
more levels and eliciting elonie contractions below 
the site of injury by means of local ine stim- 
ulation. These applications were two hours 
after the injury. The type of contractions, their 


mode of a disappearance and 

were studied with the following conclusions: (1) The 
clonie component is always functionally present at all 
levels of the cerebrospinal axis. (2) The belief that 
after lesions of the cerebral cortex clonie contractions 


ean be elicited at the level of the spinal cord only 
after an interval of ten or more days is untenable, 
because the clonie contractions were elicited by 
strychnine stimulation of the spinal cord two hours 
after the bilateral removal of the cruciate gyrus, two 
hours after ial and complete a of the 
cerebrospi condueting sm dol even im- 
mediately after complete interruption of these path- 
ways. (3) The clonic component is the basic com- 
ponent at all levels of the cerebrospinal axis. The 
tonic component is the secondary nent follow- 
ing the clonie phase at all levels—C. Landis (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

2143. Rizzolo, A. Visual acuity in relation to 


the excitability of the cerebral after 
mental lesion of the parieto-occipital region. Arch. 
di fisiol., 1932, 30, 366-394——The visual ge: Ad 
dogs in which experi in 

i i means of 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2141-2149 


duction in the excitability of the electro-stimulable 
areas; allowing time for recovery gives an increase 
in funetional ability, as both by excitabil- 
ity and by visual acuity. The loss of visual acuity 


ty met to the size of the lesion. Transverse 
ions invo the gray and underlying the white 
substance of ital portion of cerebral 
cortex cause neither complete nor permanent blind- 


nei 

ness. After such lesions have been made the ani- 
mals ean still adjust themselves to their environment, 
behaving no y after 24 hours. Experiments con- 
dueted on four rats lead the author to conclude that 
the work of Lashley and other American psychol- 
ogists on cortical function is of little or no impor- 
tanee.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


2144. Rosenberg, H., & Kitayama, K. Unter- 
suchungen iiber Nervenaktionsstréme. IV. Aktions- 
stréme bei natiirlicher Erregung (Strychninkrampf). 
(Researches on nerve action currents. IV. Action 
eurrents by natural stimulation (strychnine cramp).) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1930, 223, 712-732.— 
(Biol. Abst. TV : 1026). 


2145. Travis, L. E., & Hunter, T. A. Voltage- 
frequency relationships in action currents. Science, 
1932, 75, 220-221—The analysis of action current 
waves by reading the time interval between succes- 
sive in the wave train to obtain the frequency 
of discharge is both inadequate and inaccurate. The 
authors suggest a method for overcoming, at least 
partially, some of these difficulties. They determine 
what proportion of the total voltage generated lies 
within a certain frequency band, by isolating, by 
means of a system of filters, given frequency bands 
and noting the change in voltage generated. A curve 
thus obtained for action currents from the tongue is 
given and discussed.—N. Goldman (Clark). 


2146. Van Dijk, J. A. The effect of stimulation 
of the cervical sympathetic cord upon the function 
of cross-striated muscle in the pigeon. Arch. néerl. 
ae 1930, 15, 126-137.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 


2147. Winterstein, H. Uber Reizungs- und Er- 
regungsstoffwechsel des Nervensystems. (Stimula- 
tion and excitement metabolism in the nervous sys- 
tem.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiot., 1930, 224, 
749-759.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1031). 


2148. Wright, 8. Studies of reflex activity in in- 
voluntary nervous system. II. Action of ergotamine 
on vaso-motor reflexes. J. Physiol., 1930, 69, 331- 
347.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1032). 


2149. Yamaguchi, 0. Ueber die Méglichkeit der 
Leitungsanisthesie im ganzen Trigeminusgebiet 
durch Intraneuralinjektion des N. mentalis. (The 

of nerve block in the entire area of the 
trigeminus by intra-neural injection of the nervus 
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mentalis.) Acta Scholae Med, Imp. Kioto, 1929, 12, 
67-68.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 3985). 


[See also abstracts 2053, 2153, 2182, 2197, 2224, 
2238, 2245.) 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


2150. Abramson, E. Wher Muskelkraft und tech- 
nische Fertigkeit wihrend und nach einer Train- 
ingsperiode. (Museular strength and _ technical 
skill during and after a training period.) Arbeits- 
physiol., 1929, 2, 148-162.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 963). 

2151. Adler, F. H. Reciprocal innervation of the 
extra-ocular muscles. Arch. Ophth., 1930, 3, 318- 
324.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 3916). 


2152. Agazzotti, A.. & De WNiederhiusern, A. 
Modificazioni nella rana dell’ attivité lavorativa di 
un gastrocnemio per lesioni prodotte sull’ arto del 
lato opposto. (Variations of working activity of 
the gastrocnemius of the frog following injury of 
the heterolateral limb.) Boll. soc. ital. biol. sper., 
1930, 5, 638-640.—( Biol. Abst. IV: 1035). 


2153. Avellone, L. Sulla funzione dei muscoli 
paralizzati mediante il taglio dei nervi motori. 
XIV. Variazioni del contenuto in fosforo, acido 
lattico, glicogeno. (The function of muscles S49 
lyzed by section of the motor nerves. XIV. ia- 
tions of the content in phosphorus, lactic acid, gly- 
cogen.) Riv. patol. sper., 1927, 2, 1-10.—(Biol. 
Abst. VI: 1037). 

2154. Basler, A. Das Gehen und seine Verinder- 
ung durch verschiedene Umstinde auf Grund ex- 
perimenteller Untersuchungen. (Walking and its 
changes under different cireumstances on the basis 
of experimental research.) Leipzig: Fock, 1929. 
Pp. 272.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1038). 

2155. Basler, A. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
fiber das Tragen mit Hilfe einer tiber die Schulter 
gelegten Stange. /( rimental investigations on 
carrying with the aid of a pole laid across the shoul- 
ders.) Abh. Med. Fak. Sun-Yatsen Univ. Canton, 
1929, 1, 13~-72.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1039). 


2156. Bean, J. W. Periodic ventilation as in- 
duced by exposure to high pressures of oxygen. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1932, 100, 192-201.—Exposure 
of animals te high barometric appar! of oY ae oxy- 
gen gives rise to very striking periodi 
periodicity in heart rate, blood a0 meting — 
flow of blood and blood eolor changes. Apneie 
periods as long as 20 minutes in some eases were ac- 
companied by a atm cessation of pulse with 
accompanying fall of blood pressure and of volume 
flow of the blood. The color of the carotid blood 
changed periodically from bright arterial to a bf 
dark venous hue. Two of 


periodicity were 
found and are attributed to differences in the activity 
of the respiratory controlling mechanism or to ac- 
tivities of the different parts of the same mechanism 
under different physiological states —C. Landis (N. 
Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


2157. Binet, L., 
P., Gautrelet, J., 


R., Policard, Physiologie 

musculaire. Chaleur animale. (Muscular physiol- 

ogy. Animal heat.) Traité de physiol. normale et 

ae ary Vol. 8. Paris: Masson et Cie, 1929. 
742.—( Biol. Abst, VI: 1042). 


bilita muscolare in soluzioni fisiologiche. (Studies 
on muscle imbibition. I. Imbibition and excitability 
of muscles in physiological solutions.) Boll. soc. 
ital. biol. sper., 1930, 5, 572-574.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 


1044). 


ie ahiioan) Boll, soc. ital. biol. sper., 
i998 574-576.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1045). 

2160. Bucciardi, G. Ricerche sulla imbibizione 
muscolare. III. La imbibizione e l’eccitabilita nel 
siero di sangue di cavallo, di bue e di cane. (Imbi- 
bition = excitability of muscles in horse, ox and 
pe, ten serum.) Boll. soc. ital. biol. sper., 1930, 
5, 576-578.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1046). 

Ricerche sull’imbibizione 


temperatura sulla 
imbibizione e sull’eccitabilita muscolare. (Influence 
~ aa. on museular imbibition and excita- 
-) Boll. soc. ital. biol. sper., 1930, 5, 579-581. 

iol. Abst. VI: 1047). 
~ 2162. ~~ G. Ricerche sull’imbibizione 


muscular imbibition and exeitability.) Boll. soc. ital. 
biol. sper., 1930, 5, 641-643.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1048). 
2163. Bykow, K. M., & Alexejew-Berkmann, I. A. 
Die Ausbildung bedingter Reflexe auf Harnaus- 
re pe at _ per en “_ — reflexes 
micturition. d,. Physiol., 
1930, 224, 710-721.—( Biol. Abst. VI: {o07). 
2164. Cannon, W. B. The wisdom of the body. 
New York: Norton, | 1932. mre 312. $3.50.—The 
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abtlogion betwein ths ‘Stgitibiin at te body od the 
ti f social Side 

oe ‘an Brief bibliography. 

2165. Charlet, H. Un 

aber den Einfluss des. Sympethikus auf’ den Kon: 

pam weer ya ermideter Skelettmuskeln. (In- 


the of contraction in skeletal m a 
9 1050), f. Biol., 1930, 90, 299-312.—( Biol. Abst, 
2166. Colle, J. Influence de l’excitant et du milieu 

sur les propriétés élastiques du muscle de 
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grenouille. (The effect pe. Tm the means of excitation 
and of the surrounding medium upon the elastie 
erties of frog muscle.) Arch. int. de physiol., 

31, 194-213.—(Biol, Abst. VI: 1051). 


2167. De la Croix, R. M. La marche quadrupédale 
du chimpenzé et de "homme. (The gait of the chim- 
panzee and man when walking on all fours.) Amn. 
soc. cient. Argentina, 1930, 110, 393-398.—(Biol. 
Abst. VI: 1052). 

2168. Diez, 8. Sul concetto di sforzo. (About 
the concept of over-exertion.) Rass. di med. appl. 
al lav. indus., 1931, 2, 3~7.—The author defines over- 
exertion as the use of force exceeding the degree 
which is adequate for a certain individual. The sig- 
nifieance of over-exertion as regards accidents is 
briefly diseussed.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


2169. Dodge, R., Travis, R. C., & Fox, J. C., Jr. 
Optic nystagmus. IIL. Characteristics of the slow 
phase. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1930, 24, 21-84. 
(Biol, Abst. VI: 3923). 


2170. Eagle, E., & Britton, 8. W. The effect of 
cortico-adrenal extract on energy output. Science, 
1932, 75, grnre 4 ends ag in a tread- 

me 


determined. The total energy rare oy in sarah 
basal metabolism was Seana to increase considerably 


: TIonenpermea- 
bilitat des Muskels wiahrend seiner Tatigkeit?” 
(Remarks on the Bas of Mond and Netter: “ Does 
the ion re ty of muscle change during its 
yp Ae, Phy. Pk’ f. d. ges. Physiol., 1930, 
226, 243.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1053). 

2172. Ernst, E., Scheffer, L. Untersuchungen 
iiber Muskelkontraktion. VII. Mitteilung. Die 
Rolle des Kaliums in der Kontraktion. (Investiga- 
tions on musele contraction. VIL. communication. 
The réle of potassium in contraction.) Pflig. Arch. 
f. d. ges. Physiol., 1928, 220, 655-671.—-( Biol. Abst. 
VI: 1054). 


Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 96, 78-88.—(Biol, Abst. VI: 
1056). 


2174. Fischer, E. Die Warm des Skelett- 
muskels bei indirekter und direkter sowie 
bei der Reflexzuckung. (The formztion of heat in 
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2167-2185 


tical plane. Arbeitsphysiol., 1930, 3, 330-346.— 

(Biol. Abst. V1: 1057). 

abe ge ©., Boothe, W., Detrick, J., 

Schiebel, H. Muscular training. wr The cae ef 

training on the recovery period following severe 
muscular exercise. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 96, 265- 

pee Abst. VI: 1060). 


2177. Gertz, H. The working power in the 100 
metres’ race. Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1929, 55, 131- 
143.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1061). 


2178. Goldner, M., Herxheimer, H., & Kost, RB. 


com t content of blood after maximal muscle 
work.) Zsch. f. klin. Med., 1930, 118, 553-559.— 
(Biol. Abst. VI: 1063). 


2179. —— W. G., Jr., Calhoun, J. A, & 
pearing Rr Afferent impulses as a cause of in- 
ventilation during muscular exercise. Amer. 
J. 7. Phyl 1932, 100, 68-73.—The inerease in the 
rate of breathing d muscular exercise is due in 
part to respiratory reflexes arising in the moving 
parts . the body.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie In- 
stitute). 


2180. Heller, R. Permeabilitét und Ermiidung. 


(Permeability and fatigue. III. The significance of 
the time of flow of current for the course of the fa- 
tigue curve and turn effect.) P/fliig. Arch. f. d. ges. 
> 1930, 225, 194-229.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 


2181. Hill, A. V., & Kupalov, P. 8. iendilapoer 
pressure of muscle. Proc. Roy. Soc. Lond. B, 1930, 
106, 445-477.—-( Biol. Abst. V1: 1066). 


2182. Huizinga, E. ber die galvanische Vesti- 
bularisreaktion und tiber die Folgen der Exstirpa- 
tion des Scarpaschen Ganglions bei der Taube. 
(The galvanic vestibular reaction and the results of 
extirpation of the ganglion of Scarpa in the igeon.) .) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1931, 226, 709- 
(Biol. Abst. VI: 3930). 

ae T. Wher die periphere nervise 
Regulation des Wasserhaushalts. (Concerning the 
peripheral nervous regulation of water economy.) 
Pfiiig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1930, 224, 760-769.— 
(Biol. Abst. VI: 1018). 


2184. Kagan, E. M., & Barstschewsky, A. 8. 
Physiologisch-optimale Arbeitsbedingungen beim 
Gewichtheben. (The physiological optimum condi- 
tions in weight .) Arbeitsphysiol., 1930, 3, 
120-167.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1067). 


2185. Kann, 8. Permeabilitat und Ermiidung. V. 
Ermiidbarkeit und Wendungseffekt bei Reizung mit 
Induktionsstrémen. (Permeability and fatigue. 
V. Fati and the effect of change in stimu- 
lation with induction currents.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. 
ges. apie 1930, 225, 265-297.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 
1068). 
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2186. Katzenstein, W. F. Uber die Verinderung 
der Elastizitét des Bindgewebes durch die Ermiid- 
ung. (The change in the elasticity of connective 
tissue due to fatigue.) Zsch. f. d. ges. exper. Med., 
1930, 74, 575-585.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1069). 

2187. Kisseleff, M. Die Reaktion des M. quadri- 
ceps bei gleichzeitiger Beugung der beiden hinteren 
Extremitaéten der decerebrierten Katze. (The re- 
action of the quadriceps musele in simultaneous flex- 
ion of both hind extremities of decerebrate cats.) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1930, 225, 357-363.— 
(Biol, Abst. VI: 1070). 

2188. Kronfeld, A., Voigt, G.. & Abramowicz, OC. 
Psychologisch-klinische Untersuchungen iiber die 
Wirkungen des cerebralen Erregungsstoffes auf den 
Menschen. (Psychologiecal-clinieal investigations on 
the effects of the cerebral hormone u man. ) 
Zsch. f. d. ges. Newr. u. Psychiat., 1931, 136, 76-96. 
—tThe cerebral hormone, investigated by Haberlandt, 
was given to normal persons, who showed an increase 
of efficiency during -tests and in general a raising of 
activity. In dull insane persons an excitatory ef- 
fect seems to be the rule—S. Krauss (Frankfurt 
a.M.). 

2189. Lewin, K., & Voigt, G. Untersuchungen zur 
Handlungs- und Affektpsychologie. XI. Wher die 
Richtungspriazision einer Fernhandlung. (Investi- 
gations of the psychology of action and affection. 
XI. On the precision of direction of an activity with 
a distant goal.) Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 16, 70-113. 
—The accuracy of striking at targets with a staff and 
of shooting at targets with a light-pistol are investi- 
gated. The accuracy is increased, within limits, with 
increase of the distanee of the goal from the subject. 
The accuracy depends upon the structure of the 
goal. The probable cause of increases in aceuracy 
with increasing distance is to be found in the optical 
structure of the whole field of activity, whieh in- 
eludes both goal and subject. Accidentally in the 
investigation it was discovered that the optical sen- 
sitivity for the position of the middle of a circle de- 
pends on phenomenal rather than physical size of 
the cirecle—J. F. Brown (Colorado). 

2190. Linhard, J., & Mller, J. P. On the origin 
of the initial heat in muscular contraction. Kgl. 
Danske Videnskab. Selskab. Biol. Meddel., 1930, 8, 
1-21.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 1071). 


2191. McCouch, G. P., & Adler, F. H. Extra- 
ocular reflexes. Amer. J. Physiol., 1932, 100, 78-88. 
—Using decerebrate eats, the reflexes of the extrinsie 
museles of the eye were investigated. It was found 
that the rhythm of nystagmus is not disturbed by 
sudden application or release of passive stretch, nor 
by interpolation of a vetraction reflex which eon- 
tracts a musele engaged in nystagmus. The duration 
ratio of the slow to the quick component in the 
nystagmus may vary from 1.6 to 7.2 in a single ex- 
periment. These relationships are difficult to recon- 
cile with the theory that the origin of the quick eom- 
ponent is in the functioning of the semi-cireular 
eanals.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 
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2192. Miiller, E. ot Einfliiss der 
tionsgeschwindigkeit Energieverbrauch 
einer statischen Arbeit. (The influence of speed 
contraction on energy consumption in a static task.) 
depetertenihh 1930, 3, 8.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 

2193. Ohm, J. Der vestibulire Drehnystagmus 
unter verschiedenen Bedingungen. (Vestibular 
nystagmus under different conditions.) Monatssch. 
fo.) ete 1930, 64, 970-977.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 


af 


2194. Paequalino, G. Effetti del raffreddamento 
sull’eccitabilita muscolare diretta e indiretta negli 
animali omeotermi. (Effects of cooling on the direct 
and indirect muscular exci in homoiotherms. ) 
an di fisiol., 1930, 28, 443-451.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 


administration of phosphates on working capacity 
and gaseous metabolism.) Zsch. f. d. ges. exper. 
Med., 1930, 72, 20-31.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 1080). 


coordination des mouvements. (Modifications in 
peripheral motor chronaxies under the influence of 
ethyl chloride in general anesthesia. Their relation 
to codrdination of movements.) C. r. Soc. biol., 
1932, 109, 107-108.— i on dogs were 
made on the extensor and deep-lying flexor muscles 
of the toes. It was found that ide of ethyl acted 
like other anesthetics in lowering the ratio between 
the chronaxies of the antagonistic muscles to 1. 
Variations in this ratio were extremely rapid, the 
ratio going from 1 to 2 in 1 or 2 minutes. ther- 
more, the codrdination of movements followed these 
variations just as rapidly. These experiments show 
that the necessity of a ratio (from 1 to 2 in general) 
between the chronaxies of antagonistic muscles is 
general for every codérdination—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


2197. Riittner, H. E., & Heimbrecht, B. Wher den 
Einfluss des Sympathicus auf den Verkirzungsruck- 


. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1929, 221, 93-103.— 
(Biol, Abst. VI: 1049). 




















PLANT AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


2200. Scheminzky, Ferd., & Scheminzky, Fried. 
Permeabilitat und Ermiidung. IL. Ist der Wend- 
ungseffekt durch die Reizung neuer Fasern oder 
durch schon 


fibers or upon the 
ready stimulated fibers?) Pfliig. 
Physiol., 1930, 225, 145-193.— 
1082). 

2201. Schneider, M. Wher den Verlauf des Mus- 
kelaktionsstroms bei indirekter Zuckung und beim 
Eigenrefiex. (The course of the muscle action cur- 
rent in indirect twitehing and in its own reflex.) 
ioe f. Biol., 1930, 89, 499-512.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 
1 ‘ 

2202. Smith, E. ©. The heat of rigor of mam- 
malian muscle. Proc. Roy. Soc. Lond. B, 1930, 107, 
214-222.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 1084). 


iol. Abst. 


2203. Tepp, M. Psycho-physische im 
individuellen Rhythmus. (Mental and physical edu- 
eation through rh in the indivi Phoeniz, 


-) 
1930, 16, 124-137.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 1489). 

2204. Trabitzsch, W. Ueber die periphere Mus- 
kelerregbarkeit waihrend Hell- und 
tion. (On peripheral muscular excitability during 
adaptation to light or to darkness.) Zsch. f. Simnes- 
physiol., 1931, 61, 148-153.—In measuring at regular 
intervals (from 2 to 3 minutes) the chronaxies of the 
flexor museles of the fingers, the author found that 
normally there was a very decided stability present 
which was maintained in spite of strong auditory 
stimulations, though substantial variations occurred 
with exposure to intense light or to absolute darkness 
(the diminutions being three times more numerous 
than the augmentations). The iments were 
made on 9 subjects (19 series). The author gives the 
ratios of the plus and minus variations, but not their 
absolute values.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

2205. Ufland, I. M. Zur Prage der Untersuchung 
der Muskelchronaxie beim Menschen. (On research 
involving museular chronaxy in man.) Pfliig. Arch. 
f. d. ges. Physiol., 1930, 226, 47-57.—The author 
gives the results obtained from serial examinations 


eases at Leningrad. 
Bourguignon’s (biceps, 


it fell below 1, but then the movement 
panied by a discomfort upon which the author does 
not enlarge.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

2206. Wachholder, K., & Ledebur, J. v. 
suchungen iiber “tonische” und “nicht tonische” 
Wirbeltiermuskeln. I. Die Umklammerungshaltung 
des Frosches und die Schutzhaltung der Schildkrote; 
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2200-2209 
ihre spezifische Nachahmung durch muskulire 


Acetylcholinwirkung. (Investigations on tonic and 
non-tonic vertebrate muscles. The ing pos- 
ture of the frog and the defence the tor- 


toise; their 
action of 
siol., 1930, 


specific imitation through the muscular 
Icholin.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Phy- 
627-642.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1088). 


Kon 
beiden Muskelarten. (Investigations on tonic and 
non-tonic vertebrate muscles. II. The relation of 
acetyleholin and Tiegel’s contraction to one another 
and to the tetanie contraction form. The plasticity 
of both kinds of muscle.) Pfliig. Arch. PR d. = 
ma, 1930, 226, 255-273.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 
2208. Wachholder, EK. Untersuchungen iiber 
“tonische” und “nicht tonische” Wirbeltiermus- 
keln. III. Verschiedenes Verhalten bei ermiidender 
Reizung. (Investigations on tonic and non-tonic 
vertebrate muscles. III. Different behavior under 
fatiguing stimulation.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Phy- 
siol., 1930, 226, 274-291.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 1090). 
[See also abstracts 2074, 2111, 2133, 2137, 2142, 
2146, 2221, 2238, 2243, 2316, 2496, 2507.] 
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2209. Alm, O. W. The effect of habit interfer- 
ence upon performance in maze learning. Genet. 
Psychol. Monog., 1931, 10, 379-526.—The author re- 
views the trend in previous studies of habit inter- 
ference, then reports 8 experiments in maze learning 
with 356 white rats. The following theses are in- 
vestigated: “ (1) Interference in transfer situations 
consists largely of the transfer of response patterns 
from the first habit. (2) In certain situations pla- 
teaus in learning are due to the persistence of re- 
lapse to response patterns previously acquired. (3) 
Response patterns, or response elements, acquired 
in any learning situation may have both positive and 
negative effects in such proportion that no signifi- 
eant differences a in total time, distance, or 

(4) ors transfer may be present 
in maze learning and influence improvement in a 
significant way.” The results of this study seemed 
to substantiate these contentions. Correlation co- 
efficients of .52 for distance and .57 for time were 
obtained between ‘ormances on mazes which are 
geometrical opposites of similar pattern. Correla- 
ion coefficients between different stages are uni- 
imental than for control 
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Rats 20 days old could learn a simple maze with 
food for incentive, but learning was significantly 
poorer than in older rats. Both negative transfer 
and learning ability inereased as the age of the ani- 
mal at the time of learning the interfering maze habit 
increased. Alm suggests that negative transfer is 
probably due in part to identical elements or cues 
in the external situation and consists in transfer of 
response patterns rather than response elements.— 
M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


2210. Anderson, A. ©. Time discrimination in 
the white rat. J. Comp. Psychol., 1932, 13, 27-55.— 
The author wishes to determine the lowest threshold 
for time discrimination, whether threshold determina- 
tions are affected by a stepwise versus a non-step- 
wise arrangement of intervals, and whether Weber’s 
law holds for time discrimination in the rat. A mul- 
tiple choice apparatus consisting of a runway lead- 
ing to a number of compartments was used. When- 
ever the animal entered a particular compartment he 
was confined for a definite period of time. Thus, en- 
trance into the first compartment would always be 
followed by a confinement of one minute, the second 
compartment, two minutes, ete. The problem for 
the rat was to learn to select the compartment of 
shortest confinement. In some experiments two, in 
others four, compartments were used. The lower 
limit was not determined, but the animals were able 
to discriminate intervals as small as 10 seconds (10 
versus 20 seconds confinement). Weber’s law was 
approximated. The stepwise arrangement of inter- 
vals was slightly better than the non-stepwise ar- 
rangement.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2211. Bayliss, L. E., Boyland, E., & Ritchie, A. D. 
The adductor mechanism of Pecten. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Lond. B, 1930, 106, 363-376.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 
1040). 


2212. Bennitt, R. Physiological interrelationship 
in the eyes of decapod crustacea. Physiol. Zool., 
1932, 5, 49-64.—When both eyes of Palaemonetes 
vulgaris and exilipes were covered complete dark 
adaptation occurred only once in 61 eyes. When 
only one eye was covered none were dark adapted, 
some were intermediate and most were light adapted. 
Covering the eye of four other deca led to dark 
adaptation in one eye only. Considerable variation 
occurred, but the majority of eases showed that dis- 
tal pigment migration oceurred in the dark adapted 
eye following photic stimulation of the exposed eye. 
—0O. W. Richards (Yale). 


2213. Bennitt, R. Diurnal rhythm in the proxi- 
mal pigment cells of the crayfish retina. Physiol. 
Zool., 1932, 5, 65-69.—A rough correlation was 
found between the position of the pigment and the 
periods of light and darkness to whieh the animal is 
subjected in nature. This is probably brought about 
by metabolic periodicity in the animal acting through 
the cireulation. Experiments with excised eyes were 
unsuecessful.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 

2214. Bierens de Haan, J. A., & Prima, M. J. 
Versuche iiber den Farbensinn der Lemuren. (Stud- 
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ies of the color sense of lemurs.) Zsch. f. verg 
Physiol., 1930, 12, 603-631.—Four lemurs were used 
Tl ep tm required gr pk 2 Phage 
The ani were to open to 
boxes containing food, in front of which were placed 
colored me ee aoe completely cot 
eriminate the co green, iw. 
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after considerable training. However, red was con- 
fused with gray, even after the animal had learned 
to diseriminate the red from the blue. The conclu- 
sion that lemurs possess only a very weak color sense 
is looked upon as in line with the histological stud- 
ies of brains by Henschen. The latter found only a 
few small-nucleated cells in the visual area of the 
cortex of these animals. These were assumed to sub- 
serve the perception of color—W. D. Commins 
(Catholic University). 

2215. Bingham, W. V., Warden, ©. J., Nissen, H. 
W., Cannon, W. B., Hunter, W. 8., & Thorndike, E. 
L. Animal behavior, (Listener’s Notebook, No. 4.) 
Chieago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. oy 32.—An 
outline, with an introductory chapter and suggested 
readings, of the radio diseussions of animal behavior 
presented by the National Advisory Council. Nis- 
sen’s paper concerns The Great Apes; Cannon’s, 
The Effects of Strong Emotions; Warden’s, Ani- 
mal Drives; Hunter’s, How Animals Learn; and 
Thorndike’s Intelligence of Animals and Men.—N. 
L. Munn (Pittsburgh). , 

2216. Bissonnette, T. H. Studies in the sexual 
cycle of birds. VI. Effects of white, green and red 
lights of equal luminous intensity on the testis ac- 
tivity of the European starling (Sturnus vulgaris ). 
Physiol, Zool., 1932, 5, 92-123.—Red light stimulated 
spermatogenesis in the exposed birds. During the 
early part of the exposure the white light caused 
greater acceleration than the red, but later less stim- 
ulation. Green light had an i effect. From 
these experiments it is that the increase in 
the red rays brings about activity of the testis in 
the spring; this is inhibited during the summer by 
the relative excess of the pes i (ineluding per- 
haps violet and ultra-violet). i 
photomicrographs of the sections of the testes, de- 
tailed deseriptions, and a bibliography.—O. W. Rich- 
ards (Yale). 

2217. Bleich, O. E. Thanatose und Hypnose bei 

Untersuchungen. 


(Thanatosis and hypnosis in Coleoptera. Experi- 
mental investigations.) Zach. f. wiss. Biol., Abt. A., 
Zsch. f. Morpho?. w. Okol. Tiere, 1928, 10, 1-61.— 
(Biol, Abst. VI: 1004). 
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Shock reactions in Dineutes assimilis. Jour. Exper. 
Zool., 1930, 58, 31-41.—( Biol. Abst, VI: 980). 


2220. Crow, 8. The sensitivity of the legs of cer- 
tain Calliphoridae to saccharose. Physiol. Zool., 
1932, 5, 16-35.—The four of flies used dis- 
tinguished saccharose solutions from water by means 
of the right fo: . When the flies were on a water 
diet the threshold with time. The decrease 
and the minimal effective concentrations varied in the 
different species. The lowest effective concentration 
was between 1:25,600 and 1:6,400 M. The details 
are given in extensive tables——O. W. Richards 
(Yale). 


2221. De Almeida, M. 0. Observations et ex- 
périences sur le réfiexe patellaire chez le lapin. 
(Observations and experiments on the re- 
flex in the rabbit.) C.r. Soc. biol., 1 109, 128- 
130.—The experiments showed that the medullary 
centers for the patellar reflex have a level of excita- 
bility, a kind of tonus, which depends strictly on 
excitations received from the outside. If these ex- 
citations are suppressed, a condition which can be 
brought about through the superficial, cutaneous ap- 
plication of ether, then the reflexes disappear in 

ite of the conservation of muscular excitability. 

ew stimulations applied directly to the muscles or 
the sensory nerves restore for a certain length of 
time this medullary tonus, and it again becomes pos- 
sible to obtain the reflexes. Then the centers again 
become inexcitable—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2222. Dorcus, M. D. The establishing of back- 
ward associations in forward learning of the maze 
by albino rats. J. Comp. Psychol., 1932, 8, 11-17.— 
The groups of rats were run on a Carr maze to de- 
termine the influence of backward association. Group 
I was required to learn the path without retracing. 
This group relearned the maze in the backward di- 
rection and had freedom to run in any direction. 
Group II was prevented from retracing while learn- 
ing both the forward and backward directions. Group 
IIT was allowed freedom to retrace under both con- 
ditions, forward and backward tracing of the path- 
way. The animals required fewer trials to learn the 
maze in the reverse direction and they made fewer 
errors per trial in this direction. While there is no 
attempt at a statistical treatment of the results, the 
genera] trend seems to indicate association of a back- 
ward nature while learning the maze in a forward 
direction. Group I showed less variability in the 
number of trials necessary to relearn the maze than 
Groups II or ITI, and Group IT showed less varia- 
bility than Group III —N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2223. Dorcus, R. M. The effect of continuous ro- 
tation on the albino rat. J. Comp. Psychol., 1932, 
8, 7-10.—Contrary to Griffith, it was found that con- 
tinuous rotation of rats under conditions similar to 
those used by him did not lead to muscular or static 
movement did not differ from those whose radial 
movement was restricted.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
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2224. Hardy, W. B. Note on the central nervous 
system of the crayfish. J. Physiol., 1929, 67, 166- 


168.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 3962). 
2225. Hovasse, Tentatives d’assuciation entre 
actinie et crabe. expérimentale entre 


Pagures et Actinies. (Attempts at association be- 
tween the sea-anemone and the crab. Experimental 
association of Paguri and Actiniae.) Bull. Soc. 
Zool. de France, 1930, 55, 236-238; 534-535.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2226. Hunter, W. 8. How animals learn. Chi- 
: Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 9.—In this 
talk, Hunter presents the view that conditioned 
reflexes are basic to learning, ideation, and volition. 
Some new research on conditioning of the pupillary 
reflex wherein subjects were eventually able to con- 
trol the size of the pupil at will are discussed.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2227. Kahmann, H. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Linse, die Zonula ciliaris, Refraktion und Akkom- 
modation von Siugetieren. (Studies on the lens, 
zonula ciliaris, refraction, and accommodation in 
mammals.) Zool. Jahrb., Abt. Allg. Zool. u. Phy- 
siol. d. Tiere, 1930, 48, 509-588.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 
3931). 

2228. Light, V. E. Photoreceptors in Mya are- 
anria, With special reference to their distribution, 

and functions. J. Morphol. ¢ Physiol., 
1930, 49, 1-44.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 3936). 

2229. Luther, W. Versuche iiber die Chemo- 
rezeption der Brachyuren. (Studies of chemo-re- 
ception in Brachyura.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 
1930, 12, 177-205.—Both operative procedures and 
learning experiments were employed to study the 
chemical receptors of a species of crab. The small 
antenna was found not to contain a chemo-receptor, 
but to be the organ for sensing currents. Chemo- 
receptors were found to be present around the mouth 
parts and on the legs and pincers. The crabs were 
successfully trained to discriminate between cumarin 
and vanilla—W. D. Commins (Catholic University). 

2230. Maier, N. BR. F. Age and intelligence in 
rats. J. Comp. Psychol., 1932, 8, 1-6.—Rats older 
than 120 days were superior to rats younger than 
90 days in a problem requiring the combination of 
“two isolated experiences.” The young rats made a 
score of 26.5% correct responses while the adults 
made a score of 80.7%. Rats which made a score of 
61.4% when under 90 days made a score of 82.4% 
as adults. The author says, in summarizing his re- 
sults, “The results of these tests stand in decided 
contrast to the results obtained from other tests in 
that (a) the difference in score is more marked and 
(b) the difference favors adult rather than young 
rats.” It is pointed out that a definition of intelli- 
gence and an analysis of abilities involved in various 
problems are necessary before age differences in in- 
telligence can be discussed adequately —N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2231. Mast, 8. O. Localized stimulation, trans- 
mission of impulses, and the nature of response in 
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Amoeba. Physiol. Zool., 1932, 5, 1-15.—The effect 
of local stimulation of light was studied with Amoeba 
proteus, dubia, dofleini and an unidentified species 
under magnifications of 200-1200 X. Similar re- 
sults were found with all species tested. Increased 
illumination of the hyaline cap has no a Oy but that 
of the plasmagel produces cessation of streaming 
and the formation of lateral pseudopods near the 
tip. Illumination of one side of the plasmagel pro- 
duces streaming toward the opposite side. Illumina- 
tion of the posterior of the animal augments stream- 
ing, and elongation of the animal results. [llumina- 
tion of one pseudopod does not affect the rest of the 
animal. Photie stimulation consists in differential 
localized increase in the elastie strength of the plas- 
magel, and response to light is due to contraction of 
the plasmagel in the on stimulated, owing to the 
increase in the bane of the gel. The gelating 
effect of light is not transmitted, but the effect of 
localized gelation and contraction is transmitted. 
The so-called “process of learning” is the cumula- 
tive effect of successive localized Muminations. The 
same effect occurs with a single sufficiently intense 
illumination.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


2232. Mast, 8. O. Mechanics of locomotion in 
Amoeba proteus with special reference to the factors 
involved in attachment to the substratum. Proto- 
plasma, 1929, 8, 344-377.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 972). 


2233. Miiller, D. Sinnesphysiologische und psy- 
chologische Untersuchungen an Musteliden. (In- 
vestigations of a sensory-physiological and psycho- 
logical character in Mustelidae.) Zsch. f. vergl. Phy- 
siol., 1930, 12, 293-328.—Learning experiments with 
a stone-marten and a skunk. The marten, with the 
early help of olfactory cues, was taught a simple 
place habit, the choice of a pail at the end of a series. 
An attempt to condition the choice to the second 
pail in the series was successful only after 200 trials. 
The skunk learned these place habits more quickly. 
The latter animal was taught also to discriminate 
blue from red, but due to the apparent confusion at 
times of the blue with a corresponding gray, it was 
concluded that the animal was either color-blind or 
color-weak. The differences in the reactions of the 
two animals are to be referred to their different man- 
ner of life—W. D. Commins (Catholic University). 

2234. Nissen, H. W. The great apes. Chicago 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 8.—In this retio 
talk the idea that man and the great apes are psycho- 
logically as well as physically similar is stressed— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2235. Nomura, EB., & Ohfuchi, 8. © ggameh op nn 
ganic salts on photic orientation in 


Allolobophora 
foetida (Sav.). Vi Sodium salts—Na.S0O. NaNoO,, 


NaCl. Sci. Rep. Téhoku Imp. Univ. 4th Ser. Biol., 
1930, 5, 467~483.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 973). 

2236. Pattie, F. A. Jz. & Stavsky, W. H. Die 
Struktur-Funktion und das Geschwindigkeitsunter- 
scheidungsvermégen des Huhns. (The structure 
funetion and the ability to differentiate velocity in 
the chicken.) Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 16, 166-170. 
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—Two bantam chickens were trained (without 
ishment) to distinguish visually (1) a moving 
a resting object, and (2) an object at a fast 
rate from one moving at a slow rate. a third 
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selves could give a complete is of certain vital 
phenomena. On the contrary, if the study of ani- 
mals is restricted to morpholo 

incomplete and loses the essenti ‘qualities of its in- 
terest and its general bearing. Moreover, if we wish 
to give complete evaluation to the study’ of animals, 
it Sng eerag menely, to 008 # eae forme 
to a simple description. Facts of only one category 
rarely throw light on those of other eategories. Be- 


sides, both comparative anatomy and zoology refer 
to a series of tes which rise only to false 
conceptions. Form, without bt, lends itself to 


observations in a way which is unequalled; it changes 
very little in the living and it remains fixed after 
death. Accordingly, the very ease of its study 
ludes the naturalists. But form is only one of 
many properties of nature. The functioning of 
organs, the manner of living, the habitat, and 
toms are other properties ing animals 
which are of equal importance. It is advisable to 
consider these factors as a whole, not limiting one- 
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2239. Robinson, BE. W., & Wever, E. G. Visual 
distance in the rat. Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Physiol., 1930, 7, 233-239.—( Biol. Abst, : 995). 


; cheveche, 
(Observations on the phe- 
nomenon of reflex Be a in the Zook. de 
owl, Athene noctua -) _ Bull. Cee Sore ool, de 
France, 1930, 55, Aa Ue 
obtained in the same manner as in Mr tao tele. 
tional functions are suspended, but the internal func- 
tions are not modified. rosgiunn of deglutition 
occasionally continue to be produced.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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keiten der Arbeitsbienen unter experimen 
anderten Bedingungen. (Investigations of the di- 
vision of work among bees. 2nd part: the activities 
of the workers under experimentally changed con- 
ditions.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1930, 12, 1-71.— 
By removing bees of different ages from the hive it 
was found that there might be a change in the char- 
acter of the work of the remaining bees to compen- 
sate for the loss. It has previously been disclosed 
that the bees go through a regular series of work 
activities correlated with their age. When the older 
bees were removed, the younger ones would take 
over their work connected with swarming; and even 
the older bees, when the younger were removed, could 
take over the feeding activities of the former, al- 
though they had previously passed through this 
stage. a ee oe 


sults with pu a ph nature, par- 
ticularly in the ee Or oes Commins (Catho- 
lie University). 


2242. Stehr, W. C. The activating influence of 
J. Exper. 


laboratory 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1930, 94, 235-240.—(Biol. Abst. 
VI: 3944). 
2244. Taylor, H. A study of configuration learn- 
ing. J. Comp. Psychol., 1932, 18, 19-26.—In a repe- 
tition of Ké s experiment on configurational 


learning in chickens, the author found evidence of 

reaction to specifie rather than to relative stimuli. 

Chickens were trained to eat grain from gray in a 
were 
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method of successive choice. The animals employed 
= a Java monkey and two Macacus rhesus. Food 
was placed in a box, upon which was shone from 
above the positive color. A second box, hay _ 
flooded with lights of varying wave-lengths, to 
discriminated from the first. aie autos et ont 
ored lights was applied in the same ye The 
animals Was con- 
The wane: to 


of the 


W. D. Commins (Catholic University). 


2247. Tsvetkov, A. N. O spontannikh dvizheni- 
yakh Paramaecium caudatum. (Spontaneous move- 
ments of P. caudatum.) Dokl. Akad. Nauk. SSSR, 
a 1928, No. 7, 105-106.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 


2248. Uchida, T. Observations sur le sens de la 
reconnaissance du sexe chez Asellus. (Observa- 
tions on the sense of recognition of sex in Asellus.) 
Bull. Soc. Zool. de France, 1930, 55, 516-520.—Al- 
though their antennae Rettthainateah ‘the 


. Vatti, G. Le peicosi nei bruti. (The psy- 
choses of animals.) Amnnuario dell’Univ. di Camerino, 
1929-1930, 5-19.—The author deals briefly with a 

j abnormalities of ani- 
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interpretation of the present observations. One 
cannot infer identity from the similarity which exists 
between many manifestations of animal and human 
psychoses.— A. Angyal (Turin). : 

2250. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les Hyménoptéres. 8. Note complémentaire sur 
abstraction. (Instinet and intelligence in the 
hymenoptera. 8. Complementary note on abstrac- 
tion.) Bull, et ann. soc. entom. Belg., 1928, 68, 240- 
250.—( Biol. Abst, VI; 3915). 


2251. Vilter, V. Modifications du systeme me- 
lanique chez les axolotls soumis a l’action de fonds 
blancs ou noirs. (Modifications in the melanie sys- 
tem in axolotls subjected to the action of white or 
black backgrounds.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 108, 774- 
778.—The larvae of Ambystoma mezicanum change 
color according to the conditions of luminosity or the 
color of the base on which they develop. This phe- 
nomenon of chromatic adaptation is subject to the 
control of the nervous system through the medium of 
vision. The author subjected normal axolotl larvae 
to the action of black and white backgrounds for a 
period of 17 months. Living on the black background 
brought about a progressive darkening of the skin 
color, while the skin coloration of the larvae placed 
on the white background became progressively 
lighter. In place of greyish individuals having a 
marbled skin, the author obtained in the one case 
individuals of an intense black and in the other case 
individuals of a more or less uniform olive-green. 
When the animals were placed on backgrounds of 
different luminosities, the more or less intense illumi- 
nation of the retina caused by light reflected from 
the background brought about a contraction of the 
melanophores. This contraction furnishes the expla- 
nation of the lightening of the skin tint. When the 
action of the light baekground was prolonged, dis- 
orders in melanogenesis were produced. On the 
other hand, a rapid inerease in the number of me- 
lanophores was found in individuals living on the 
black he sarong, —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2252. Warden, ©. J. Animal drives. Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 8.—A radio presen- 
tation of the results of the Columbia research on ma- 
ternal, hunger, thirst, and sex motivation in rats.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2253. Weis, I. Versuche tiber die Geschmacksre- 
zeption durch die Tarsen des Admirals, Pyrameis 
atalanta L. (Studies of taste sensitivity in the tarsi 
of the admiral butterfly, Pyrameis atalanta L.) 
Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1930, 12, 206-248.—The ad- 
miral possesses taste organs not only in the mouth 
but also very sensitive ones in the tarsi. The thresh- 
old value for a number of sugars was determined. 
The value for quinine was much lower. Diserimina- 
tion of solutions was the basis of the experiments.— 
W. D. Commins (Catholie University). 


2254. Wunder, W. Bau und Funktion der Netz- 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 
in the giant pike-pereh (Lucioperca sandra Cuv. & 


Val.) and some other species of numerous in 
Lake Balaton.) Zach. f. wiss. Biol., Abt. C., Zsch. 
f. Git her. Physiol., 1930, 11, 746-766.—(Biol,. Abst. 


Ba Youn, J. 2 The pupillary mechanism of 

teleostean Uranoscopus scaber. Proc. 

= Lond. B, 1931, 107, 464-485.—( Biol. Abst. A: 
). 

2256. Zuckerman, 8. The social life of monkeys 
and apes. New York: Harcourt, 1932. Pp. xii + 
356. $3.75.—A considerable part of this book is 
concerned with systematic considerations of animal 
sociology, with evaluation of the literature of com- 
peer psychology, and (since the author sees social 
ife as depending intimately on the sexual drives) 
with mammalian sex physiology. The original ma- 
terial consists of observations of a baboon colony in 
a London zoo, amplified by observations on wild 
baboons in South Africa. The confined colony was 
an aggregate of harems interspersed with “ bache- 
lors,” and domination was its activating principle. 
Disturbances of the delicate balance of sexual rela- 
tionships by the death or removal of females plunged 
the colony immediately into desperate and prolonged 
fighting, which subsided only when a new balance 
had been reached. The mortality in such fighting was 
so heavy as to threaten the existence of the colony. 
There is a bibliography of something over 400 titles, 
a synoptic classification of the species mentioned, 
and the usual indexes and photographs.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2085, 2108, 2117, 2143, 2146, 
2152, 2160, 2166, 2167, 2182, 2187, 2206.) 
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2257. Burkhardt, H. Was wissen wir iiber die 
Vererbung psychischer Anomalien? (What do we 
know about the inheritance of ie anomalies?) 
Volk u. Rasse, 1931, 6, 164-168.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
IV: 1528). 

2258. Gates, R. R. Eugenics and education. 
Eug. Rev., 1932, 23, 305-309.—Many of the prac- 
tices and tabus of primitive peoples are eugenic in 
effect. A plea is made for a form of education which 
will give the younger generation a biological outlook. 
—B. S. Burks (Pasadena City Schools). 

2259. Luxenburger, H. [Important results of in- 

transmission of 


tal- disorders among relatives of ients having 
=o Sree 
lepsy, amentia, and hysteria. ith izophrenic 
ts the incidence among sib- 
is 5%; among 2%; among 


haut beim Zander (Lucioperca sandra Ouv. und patients the incidence of the same 

Val.) und einigen anderen im Balatonsee hiufigen siblings is 10% and among cousins three times that 

Fischarten. (Structure and funetion of the retina in the average population. Epilepsy, which occurs 
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among only .3% of the general 


% of the of orcas Bes 
among 10% o offspring i 
of siblin . Evidence is also given for the influence 


of heredity in amentia and in hysteria, and for the 
presence of a variety of psychopathic traits among 
the relatives of psychotic patients—B. S. Burks 
(Pasadena City Schools). 


2260. Luxenburger, H. Erblichkeit, Keimschidig- 
ung, Konstitution, Rasse 1930. (Heredity, injuries 
to the germ plasm, constitution, and race.) Fortsch. 
Neur., Psychiat., u. Grenegeb., 1932, 4, —This 
concludes the review of discoveries and publications 
in genetics, begun in the preceding issue. Nine 
pages are devoted to bibliography. CKolle investi- 
gated the influence of the manic-depressive Anlage 
a the genesis, form, and course of nie 
illnesses and paranoid develo ts. Schulz, in a 
eareful geneglogical investigation, studied the heredi- 
tary relations of paranoid choses of old age. 
Gilula reported two cases of Huntington’s chorea in 
which hereditary taint could be demonstrated. Beck 
investigated 135 cases of symptomatic psychoses 
genealogically and found that the symptoms corre- 
sponded specifically with hereditary diseases of the 
family. The effects of manic-depressive and schizo- 
phrenie Anlagen were beautifully demonstrated. 
Busemann investigated the relationship between 
school proficiency and the number of brothers and 
sisters in the family and found the optimum in fam- 
ilies of 3 or 4 children. He ascribes great importance 
to the milieu. Other investigators, however, have 
found the milieu of minor importance compared to 
the Anlage. Two communications by J. Lange deal 
with criminological biology. One deals with the in- 
habitants of a Munich slum in which sexual pro- 
miseuity reigns, degenerates and drunkards pre- 
ponderate, and mental and nervous diseases are rare. 
Out of 26 fathers of families 17 have served one or 
more criminal sentences. J. Lange’s other communi- 
cation deals with 2 cases of sehizoid psychopaths 
which on the whole correspond to the hyperhedonic 

of the pleasure murderer. showed 

that the problem of the typical complexes should not 
be formulated experientially, but in terms of con- 
stitutional biology. In the field of ies, Mucker- 
mann compared the fertility of high teachers 
and peasants and found that the professors made a 
r showing. Juda, in reporting on genius and 
eredity in music, pointed out that because of its 
complexity musical talent is never inherited as a 
whole but only in its partial which may 
only by chance reeur together. "Mepecially weighty 
is the question of sterilization of the unfit. The 
book of Gosney and Popenoe, dealing with the re- 
sults of sterilization in California, is especially ree- 


ommended. C. Bernstein, however, recalls 
objections 


that the wo 


inst sterilization. It is pointed out 
needs boot-blacks and cooks as 





EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


democratic has pro to introduce steriliza- 
tion for habitual ginal Alasatieh Ras wttten 


the 
researches are in the re- 
view.—M. F. Martin (W. Speineheld, Mass). 


2261. Macklin, M. T. The relation of the mode 
of inheritance to the severity of an inherited dis- 
ease. Human Biol., 1932, 4, 68-79.—A survey of 
ublished cases of inherited diseases shows that some 
iseases are inherited in different families according 
to different laws. Diseases of the nervous system, 
with progressive symptoms, proceed in the same way 
iY Or ag of the same family.—O. W. Richards 
e). 


2262. Newman, H. H. Mental and traits 
of identical twins reared apart. J. Hered., 1932, 
23, 3-18.—The author’s Case IV of identical twins 
reared apart are young women of 29 who were sepa- 
rated at 5 months of age, but who were reared in 
similar rural environments by near relatives; and 
who visited with one another since childhood. 
One twin had four years of high school; the other 
only six weeks. The twin with superior education 
tested consistently higher on four intelligence tests 
and an achievement test battery. On the Stanford- 
Binet the difference in mental age was 34 months, 
“the most striking difference yet found between 
identical twins” in a study of 50 pairs reared to- 
gether. Scores on the Downey Will Temperament 
Test and the Pressey X-0 Tests were quite dissimi- 
lar, but those on the Kent-Rosanoff and Woodworth- 
Mathews differed but little. On the average the four 
cases of identical twins reared apart reported by 
the author differ in intelligence by more than twice 
as many IQ points as do identical twins reared to- 
gether, and differ in achievement test scores by more 
than four times the average difference between iden- 
tieal twins reared together—B. S. Burks (Pasadena 
City Schools). 


2263. Popenoe, P. Eugenics abroad. 4. In Amer- 
ica. Hug. Rev., 1932, 23, 315-316.—Through Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
nursery schools in conjunction with parental educa- 
tion, and instruction by schools, colleges, and 
churehes, education for thood and family life 


have been issued recently.—B. S. Burks (Pasadena 


City Schools). 
2264. Smith, J. C. Das Ursachsverhiltnis des 
beleuchtet durch Untersuchungen von 
(The causes of mental weakness in the 
light of a study of twins.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. 
1930, 125, 678-692.—The deals with 


including 50 cases of fraternal twins and 16 
of identical twins. of the au- 
thor’s examination was to discover the weak- 
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ness was hereditary or dependent upon external con- 
ditions. In only 4 of the 50 cases of fraternal twins 
were both children suffering from mental debility, 
while 80% of the others were affected. Thus it was 
concluded that mental weakness is very often he- 
reditary in character. However, the author thinks 
that a part of these cases may have an ex 
origin, and estimates ae as 20%. He has not 
yet been able to discover distinguishing forms of 
hereditary and of acquired mental weakness.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 

2265. Whitman, R. ©. Fritz Lenz on heredity of 
qualities of mind and character. Colorado Univ. 
Stud., 1931, 18, 187-196.—(Soc. Sei. Abst. IV: 
6640). 

2266. Wildenskov, H. D. Sterilization in Den- 
mark. Kug. Rev., 1932, 23, 311-313—The Danish 
Sterilization Act passed in 1929 provides for cas- 
tration in the ease of sexual offenders endangering 
the public security, and for vasectomy or salpin- 
gectomy for “ psychically abnormal persons.” Cases 
sterilized have shown improved adjustment as a re- 
sult.—B. S. Burks (Pasadena City Schools). 

2267. Zylmann, P. Naturgrenzen geistiger Bild- 
ung. (The natural limits of mental development.) 
Dtsch. Schule, 1932, 2, 68-76.—A. B. Herrig (Michi- 
gan Central State Teachers College). 


[See also abstracts 2334, 2336, 2344, 2401, 2405, 
2504. ] 
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2268. Alexander, F. The medical value of psy- 
choanalysis. New York: Norton, 1932. Pp. 247. 
$2.75.—A presentation of the present status of psy- 
choanalysis and its relationships. Chapter I, Psy- 
choanalysis and Medicine, is a discussion of method- 
ology; Chapter II is a historical and theoretical 
formulation; Chapter ITI is a diseussion of the pres- 
ent outlook on the psychoanalytic treatment of psy- 
choses; Chapter IV is an analysis of the psychogenic 
components in organic disease; and Chapter V pre- 
sents the author’s conception of the place of psycho- 
analysis in medical education—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2269. Allendy, R. Explication d’un réve. (In- 
terpretation of a dream.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 
1930-31, 4, 710-714—A detailed account of the 
analysis of a single dream, in which the i 
asked by the analyst and the replies given by the 
patient, in which she produces her associations to the 
different elements of the dream, are reported in full. 
The dream analysis revealed some of the basis for the 
patient’s frigidity+-P. Blanchard (Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinie). 

2270. [Anon.] The control of narcotic addiction. 
J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 96, 862-863.—(Soe. Sci. 
Abst. IV: 4725). 

2271. Aryamov, I. A. [The influence of men- 
struation on the behavior of girls in secondary 
schools.] Pedologiya, 1930, 1, 26-30——The author 
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2272. Bernfeld, S., & Feitelberg, 8. Energie und 
Studien zur Psychophy- 

siologie. (En and drive. Psychoanalytical 
studies in psycho logy.) Vienna: Int. Psycho- 
anal. V: 99. M. 4—The attempt is 


appli ay &. the law of the conservation of 
en to Bonny owe of personality. Immediately 
the Weber-Fechner law appears as a contradiction. 
This contradiction is resolved when it is shown that 
the Weber-Fechner law does not express a relation 
between physical and “psychic” energy, but be- 
tween com ts of intensity and extensity. This 
energistic interpretation forms the Peary 4 point for 


there exists a difference of the intensity components 
of their energies, the potential of the personality, 
similar to the physical “free energy of a system. 

This is assumed to be the same as the libido, and thus 
a working hypothesis for experimental verification is 
arrived at. m the experiments of Mosso and 


psychoanalysis of the libido. The same holds for 
the electrical potential. In the ie theory 
of drive it is assumed that the drive activity is con- 
ditioned and determined by the tendency of > 
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ignificance of his doctrines. There is a bibliography 
110 items.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


wc ameas place. Prior to the 
choanalysis, for some two thousand years 

has been repeating variations of the Oedipus situa- 
tion reas GF kant Gilead weal” i Dae 
tion of writers of many different races. A 

which has found such a firm place in literature ean 
hardly be doubted to possess 

pus complex, in the sense of the son’s sexual rivalry 
with his father and hatred of i 

societies where such rivalry does not exist. 
writings of Herodotus on the ancient Persians may 
be cited in evidence; before his fifth year 
boy did not see his father but lived with 
and the other women; among the Persians there were 
no incest prohibitions and iage between brothers 
and sisters, mothers and sons, fa and daughters, 
was not uncommon. Since at the same time parricide 
was practi 


P 
landers, who do not acknowledge 
as father of the children or head of the household, 
but place the power over the children in the 
of the uncle, show a decided variation from the 
typieal Oedipus complex. The boys of the Tro- 
brianders react to their biological father as a friend; 
to the person of the uncle is attached the ambiva- 
lence which, in our civilization, characterizes the 
boy’s reaction to his father. In ancient myths, and 
in many other anthropological studies, we may see 
how profoundly the ignorance or knowledge 
relationship between sexual intercourse and 
tion influences the development of the Oedipus 
plex. In psychoanalysis we find that the 
knowledge or ignorance of the biological facts 
and conception also affects the develo 
Oedipus complex. Se at ten 
by the parent of the opposite sex is pro m 
more a cause of jealousy of the other parent 
mere wish to have pleasurable union wi 
father or mother. the desire to have a baby 
by the parent is more deeply repressed and causes 
more sense of guilt. i 
quire very slowly the knowledge of the sexual life 
in its full meaning, and thus 
velops slowly in them. Yet the 
part of every child’s unconscious, is present even 
in individuals who have never known their own 
father and mother—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia 
Child Guidanee Clinic). 


i 
&2, 
eh 


ee 
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i Rong oie 


psychanal., tet 716-734.—An 
pretation of Poe. melancholy tone 
ing reflects his chronie grief over the death of his 
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early death, he never solved the Oedipus complex, 
and it also retained this distorted form. There was 
always a strong sadistie tinge to Poe’s sexuality, in 
his own life and in his writings——P. Blanchard 
(Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 

2276. Burnham, W. H. The wholesome personal- 
ity. New York: Appleton, 1932. Pp. xiv + 713. 
$3.50.—The book represents “an attempt to pre- 
sent the scientifie conception of the normal integrated 
personality, the conditions which seem favorable to 
its wholesome development, and also some of the 
conditions likely to produce personality disorders.” 
Physiological factors are reviewed very briefly as a 
background for a discussion of the development of 
the personality and its relation to the ego, uncon- 
scious attitudes, and other factors. The value of 
this study and recognition of personality differences 
is pointed out in a summary of the various classifi- 
cations which have appeared in the literature. 
Characteristics of the wholesome personality are 
enumerated with constructive illustrations. The 
value of an objective attitude is developed at length. 
A number of conditions are considered which tend 
toward the disintegration of personality; in partic- 
ular, fear, mental conflicts, and survival of childish 
attitudes. There is a discussion of the problems of 
society as a whole and of the renaissance of person- 
ality during adolescence. Extensive bibliographies 
are appended to each chapter.—F. D. McTeer (De- 
troit City College). 


2277. Campbell, ©. M. Psychology and biog- 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 855-872.—Ci- 


raphy. 
tations are offered from the autob hies of Rich- 
ard Wagner and John Stuart Mill, and from 


biographies of Robert Schumann, Franz Li Ge- 


rard Neha ilinatrett Rimbaud, and Jean- 
Francois i illustrating the manifestation, 
within these men, of behavior characteristic of men- 


eck (Boston Psychopathic 


2278. Olerici, A. Sonnambulismo. (Somnam- 
bulism.) Gazz. osped. e delle clin., 1930, 12, 361- 
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363.—General considerations about somnambulism 
and its forensic significance—-A, Angyal (Turin). 

2279. Coriat, I. A note on symbolic castration 
in prehistoric man. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1931, 12, 
492-495.—Remains found in eaves, geographically 
far apart, show a wi read custom among prehis- 
torie men of removing incisor teeth of males early 
in youth. Usually two upper incisors are removed. 
The tooth is a phallie symbol, therefore the removal 
of the young man’s tooth is a symbolic castration 
rite. Since the tooth is far removed from the sex- 
ual organ, this is much more symbolic than cireum- 
cision, which is also a castration rite. This rite is 
evidence that the primeval Oedipus constellation 
was present in earliest times, as far back as the 
Aurignacian. The symbolic castration expressed the 
death-wish of the older men of the tribe toward the 
younger men.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic). 

2280. Deutsch, F. [The healthy and diseased 
body from a ps point of view.] Int. 
Zech. f. Psychoanal., 1930, 12, No. 3.—The feeling of 
health is dependent upon the proper functioning of 
the organs of the body. But every organie function 
stands in some definite relationship to the uncon- 
scious. Hence body development is closely associated 
with sexual development. When too much libido is 
fixated on any one organ, then disease makes its ap- 
pearance. The ego seeks to make adjustments and 
get rid of the excess libido. The libido is converted 
into anxiety, and in this sense it may be said that 
every disease is anxiety and that a person cannot get 
well until he is rid of his anxiety. Disease is also 
in a sense a punishment, connected with feelings of 
guilt.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic). 

2281. Fenichel, 0. Specific forms of the Oedipus 
complex. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1931, 12, 412-430.— 
The Oedipus complex is the term used to indicate the 
strivings, feelings and unconscious ideas centering 
around the child’s wish to possess sexually the parent 
of the opposite sex and get rid of the parent of the 
same sex. The “complete Oedipus complex” im- 
plies the co-existence of the inverse situation, in 
which the child wishes to possess sexually the parent 
of the same sex and get rid of the parent of the 
opposite sex. The Oedipus complex is normal and 
universal between the ages of four and six; it is its 
persistence into later years that is abnormal. Nor- 
mally, the Oedipus complex is overeome in these 
early years; the failure to overcome it is the im- 
portant factor in the neurosis. The mastery of the 
Oedipus complex is achieved through identification 
with the parents; if the identifications are im a 
and part of the Oedipus complex has in the 
unconscious, fundamentally unchanged, the individ- 
ual may react to the diffienlties encountered in adult 
life by a regression to the Oedipus complex and de- 
fense reactions against it, thus producing a neurosis. 
We cannot formulate a general rule as to why there 
is suecess or failure to master the Oedipus complex. 
We can only understand how, in individuals, different 
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or the Oedipus com- 
ro without being mastered completely. 
bedipus complex varies in form in different individ- 
uals; its form is influenced by single traumati 
— Ned also by chronic influences. There 
of traumatic es * which 
fnppen to the ei Some Se are thresh tex 
seduction, observation of coitus - parents, other 
persons or even and birth o 
oui aya disturbs the Oedipus oh tiffeations. 
The ie experiences lie in the ehild’s exposure to 
the parents’ personalities. For example, the sex- 
frustrated or emotionally frustrated mother turns to 
her son, the frustrated father to his daughter. The 
parental over-affection and demands upon the child 
for excessive love may cause an excessive develop- 
ment of the Oedipus complex in the child. Again, 
the other members of the family, the brothers and 
sisters, may be parent-substitutes or rivals for the 
parents as love-objects, and either intensify the 
Oedipus a, interfering with mastery of it, or 
" ergy decrease of its intensity and aiding 
e loss of a parent may affect the 
Oedipus complex and its solution through identifica- 
tion. The child who has lost both parents makes 
parent substitutes of the adults who rear him, or 
turns to phantasy pictures of perce} in the Oedipus 
complex.—P. Blanchard (Phi phia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic). 


2282. Fenichel, 0. [Identification.] Int. Zsch. 
f. Psychoanal., 1930, 12, No. 3.—Identification is the 
absorption into the ’ personality of the qualities and 
characteristics of outer objects. The Sie identi- 
fications are with the | eagque ded the child taking on 
their characteristics. which this 
identification takes place aes successive 
stages: the object is pereeived and remembered ; the 
object is reeognized as capable of giving satisfaction 
and is eathected with libido; there is a mental repre- 
sentation formed of the object ; the emotional re- 
sponses center around this tation of the 
object rather than the object itself. The psychic 
representation of the objeet remains separate from 
the ego so long as the reality tests operate efficiently. 
If the power to distinguish reaiity is lost, introver- 
sion results, and instead of directing acts toward the 
outer object there are phantasies about the psychic 
representation of the object. The instinctive be- 
havior to the outer object may be blocked by the 
ego’s refusal to of an instinct 
through the natural motor outlet. Then the instinct 
must be modified, and there may be various defenses 
against it built up. Identi may be one of the 
defenses against gratification of an appetite. Here 
the real object loses interest, the ego changes and 
grows to resemble the object. Erotic and destructive 
tendencies are associated. The oral libido is 
The ceal libide and the sadistic impulse participate 

e libido sadistic impulse participate 
in identification. Bisexuality a double so- 
lution of the Oedipus complex, with a super-ego 


ways of mastery were f 
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formed through eee | with both parents.—P. 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


tient. 
patient is enabled to reenact the traumatic 
turbing experiences of his early childhood, 
analyst secures much additional material to «Den 
pret. Moreover, the analysis becomes less intellec- 
tual, and more emotion is displayed by the patient. 
This period of relaxation even must be 
by a return to the usual adult i 
which have been acted out 


#E 
ete 


repeats for the patient the loss of security with the 
parent, with whom he is at the moment identifying 
the analyst. To some patients it even acts as a trau- 
matic experience. Considerable effort may then be 
necessary to reassure the patient and reconcile him 
to the resumption of the adult réle on the part of the 
analyst. This introduction of child- tech- 
niques into adult analysis is still in the vrais Meo 
stage, and it cannot be said definitely as yet just what 
benefits will acerue from it. Thus far, it has not 
shortened analysis, as was at first anticipated, but it 
has enabled the analyst to uncover deeper material. 
—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Gui Clinic). 
2284. Flugel, I. Some psychological aspects of a 
fox-hunting rite. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1931, 12, 483- 
491.—There are rituals in fox-hunting which corre- 
spond to the primitive rituals of sacrifice of the to- 
temic animal. The eustom of smearing with blood 
some person, usually a child, who has been in at his 
first kill, is like a rimitive initiation ceremony. 
Moreover, the person thus treated is assumed to share 
both the honor and the guilt of the deed, just as in 
the primitive sacrifice of the totemie animal. In both 
the killing of the fox and the sacrifice of, the totemie 
animal, there are prescribed rituals for disposing of 
the remains. The honor and respect shown to the 
hunted fox, expressed in stories of its cleverness, 
ete., is similar to the honor and aceorded the 
totemie animal. The fox can be killed only at cer- 
tain seasons and in certain prescribed ways, again 
parallel to the ritual for the sacrifice of the totemie 
animal, which is rigidly a ae In both hunt- 
ing and the totemie sacrifice, there is a strong f 
that all present shall continue to participate un 
after the death—that all may share the bur- 
den of, guilt, us, well as the ts. If modern 
hunting awakes echoes of primitive totemic sacrifices, 
this may explain the satisfaction that the modern 
hunter finds after the kill—P. Blanchard (Philadel- 


phia Child Guidance Clinic). 
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2285. Forsgren, E. Ueber die Beziehungen 
zwischen Schlaf _ Leberfunktion. (On the rela- 
tion of sleep to the hepatic functions.) Skand. 
Arch. f. Physiol., 1930, 299-310.—Von Economo 
considers that sleep is manifested not only in the 
nervous system but also in the entire vegetative sys- 
tem, presenting a hypnie rhythm. The anabolic ex- 
citations, acting on utonomie tonus, should thus 
predominate during sleep, the catabolic during the 

hours.. In the rabbit there is a decided pre- 
dominance of diurnal secretory activity (catabolic) 
and a nocturnal, assimilating activity (anabolic), and 
in man the bile seeretion is found to be maximal dur- 
ing the day and minimal during the night.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


2286. Frank, I. Die Weisen des Gegebenseins im 
Traum. (The forms of the manifest content of 
dreams.) Psychol, Forsch., 1932, 16, 114-159.—The 
writer analyzes sixty of her own dreams from a 
period of over two years from the purely phenome- 
nological standpoint. (Most previous analyses from 
the ancients to Freud have attempted to interpret 
peste dreams.) She compares the contents of the 

with normal waking experience with regard 
to sensation, imagination, space perception, time 
ption, thought processes, volition, affection, ete. 
Bibli ography of 44 Vitles and the detailed a 
tions vot five of the dreams are appended.—J. F 
Brown (Colorado). 


A. Untersuchungen zur Hand- 
Affektpsychologie. VII. Psychische 
Sattigung in Menstrum und Intermenstrum. (Men- 
tal satiety in menstrual and intermenstrual periods. ) 
Psychol. Forsch., 1930, 13, 198-217.—The author ob- 
served the attitude of 12 women who were asked to 
continue a certain piece of work as long as possible, 
though they could stop when they wished. The na- 
ture of the work demanded precision and minute 
care, e.g., stringing beads, continuing indefinitely a 
in an ornamental motif, counting dashes, etc. 
For all the tasks and all the subjects there was a 
decrease in duration (32%) and the quantity of 
work (29%) during the menstrual period, with a 
slight tendency to increase in acceleration. There 
was no modification in quality. The chances were 
that a real decrease in skill was concealed under a 
compensating increase in effort—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 


2288. Ghirardi, G. E. La propagazione deli’ec- 
citamento causato da veratrina e nicotina nel sar- 
torio di bufo. (The propagation of the excitation 
from veratrine and nicotine in the toad sartorius.) 
Arch. de sci. biol., 1929, 13, 185-205.—( Biol. Abst. 
VI: 1062). 

2289. Glover, E. The therapeutic effect of in- 
exact interpretation: a contribution to the theory of 
suggestion. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1931, 12, 397-411. 
—As we make advances in analytic knowledge, we 
eee See eee bens 
treated before we knew these things. Prior to our 
new knowledge, our interpretations in analysis must 
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have been inexact. If we agree that accuracy of in- 
terpretation contributes to eure, how can we under- 
stand “cures” that were effected before we could 
make exact interpretations? One factor which may 
have contributed to seeming cures taking place with 
inexact interpretation is that we may have increased 
the effectiveness of repression in the patient. More 
important, perhaps, is the likelihood that the patient 
was able to utilize the inexact interpretations as sub- 
stitutions for the neurotie symptoms. If we recall 
that the neurotic symptoms are spontaneous attempts 
at self-healing, that they are permitted through in- 
exact interpretations made by the patient himself, 
we ean see that the patient “might seize upon the 
inexact interpretation given by the analyst and sub- 
stitute it for the one previously made by himself. 
Thus symptomatic improvement might be brought 
about, but at the cost of greater resistance to deeper 
analysis. Perhaps in the earlier days of analysis, 
we judged whether a cure was being effected by ob- 
serving whether symptoms continued or disappeared, 
while as our knowl has increased our standards 
of eure have become broader and more exacting. We 
must distinguish between inexact interpretation and 
incomplete interpretation in this connection; we give 
partial interpretations in present-day know- 
ing that they are all the patient can be given at that 
moment, but pushing on to completion of the inter- 
pretation in later stages of treatment. If we were 
to stop without completing the interpretation at any 
later time, we should have made an mexact interpre- 
tation. The explanation of the patient’s use of in- 
exact interpretations in a similar way to the mechan- 
isms of symptom-formation raises the question 
whether in psychotherapy which is non-analytic and 
uses suggestion there is not always something of the 
same symptom-formation mechanism involved in the 
patient’s taking on the suggestion. If we study 
treatment methods which do utilize suggestion, this 
view is supported. The physician who treats a neu- 
rotie patient by disregarding the neurotic symptoms 
and advising some change in the routine of living 
(taking up some game or recreational activity) un- 
wittingly tries to reinforee the mechanism of repres- 
sion in the patient and to invoke a system of anti- 
eathexis. He replaces one obsessional interest in the 
patient by another whieh is substituted for it. So 
also the hypnotist commands the patient to forget 
(repress) and transfer his interest to something else 
(substitution). In a sort of pseudo-analytic treat- 
ment, explanations of more or less and de- 
tail are given the patient, and by direet or implied 
suggestion the patient is informed that he now onght 
to get well. There,is a common feature in all these 
types of treatment: they are backed up by a strong 
transference authority. The 9 shares the 


sense of guilt with the patient, the latter borrows 
strength from the mie rt er 
own ego is enabled to accept the — 
product whieh has been suggested to Analysis 


differs fundamentally from suggestion in in that has 
never sought to maintain the transference as the 


ultimate therapeutie agent, while the use of sugges- 
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tion does depend on maintaining the transference. 
Suggestion need not be however, in so far 
as it offers new or reinforced substitutes to displace 
es ieee ta bs chudiible Wat ponent” we tay oe 

along in his situation. mggestion “depend upon 


thet Son nniptie ae hon reinforng the merase 
transference authority 
repression, Preexspnne 3, of enone 


mechanisms, and the obsessional ptom 
by an cs and dap parven. By of another innd-—P. 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


2290. Glover, E. [Problems in the psychoanalytic 
study of character.] Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 
1930, 12, No. 3.—There are differences of opinion as 
to just what the neurotic character is. Alexander 
says it is a transitional state between health and 
neurosis; Reich says it is a more serious condition 
than neurosis; Ferenczi says it is a kind of psychosis. 
The one point of agreement is that the neurotic 
character uses the environment in the solution of its 
confliets, instead of utilizing regression, as do the 
neuroses. The neurotic character does not make use 
of the environment through proj mechanisms, 
as does the psychotic patient. er the neurotic 
character takes advantage of social conventions and 
disguises the conflict by covering it with the mantle 
of custom. Since society makes use of so many ra- 
tionalizations, it accepts those of the neurotic char- 
acter and makes it easy for him to accept them him- 
self—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic). 

2291. Groddeck, G. [Dream formations and the 
formations of symptoms.] Int. Zsch. f. 


psychic 

symptoms should be analyzed just as dreams are 
analyzed. Organic symptoms are derived from the 
same mechanisms as those controlling dreams.—P. 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 
2292. Hart, H. H. Hypnosis im psychiatric clin- 
ics. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1931, 74, 598-609.—In 
spite of the prejudice against hypnosis, it is a useful 


tool for the psychiatrist, for those pa- 
tients who lack sufficient in endowment to 
eet the completer values of is and 

The author that increased 


saepuntaliy on dhe ypct-ibetie-pastent wen wet o0- 

markable. Canses of favorable to hypnosis 

are cited —C. R. Atwell (Boston chopathic Hos- 

pital). 

2293. Hawes, N. Y., & Murfin, W. A. A study of 
predictive of economic success. Smith Coll. 

Stud. Soc. Work, 1931, 1, 221-237—R. R. Wit 


loughby (Clark). 


ing 
the intensity of the i demands of the retinal 
elements and the nervous elements in which the 
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the retina is still diminished i after wak- 
The diminution of stim of skeletal- 
musele reflexes appears in direct to the con- 
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the use of a sina 
nalin, = atropine, acetylch shelin end phy and ole 
mine. Among these the author expeets to find the 
pharmacological instrument that will influence the 
central nervous system.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 

2295. Hess, W. BR. On the interrelationships 
tween te and vegetative functions, J. Nerv. ¢ 
Ment. , 1931, 74, 645-653.—The ventricular in- 
jection s ergotamin in eats with the sympathetic 
system excluded by operation gave these results: 
Sleepiness exists, but the cat can be awakened and 
can be Gharted ‘feek h going back to 
sleep by some object of interest; however, it promptly 
loses interest and goes to sleep again. state 
lasts from two to six hours, although signs of lethargy 
may be observed even after ten hours. The effect of 
the drug administered in this way upon the pupils 
differs markedly from that administered into the eye, 
in that although the eye pupil is constricted, the 
freedom of movement is not obliterated. The pupil 
reacts paradoxically to light, as is the case in physio- 
logical sleep. The author assumes that the nervous 
element that represents the substratum of the psychic 
functions is itself the a — attack for the fo 
C. R. Atwell (Boston chopathie Hospital). 


2296. Hess, W. R. @k he tetentiatueneed "te 
tween psychic and vegetative functions. J. Nerv. 
é Ment. Dis., 1931, 74, 726-735.—The protective re- 
flexes of rest are acts of the vegetative nervous sys- 
tem whieh through alteration of the conditions of 
excitability become effective in organs of the sensori- 
motor system. Increase of psychie activity is illus- 
trated by the use of —_ - 
mon among cocainists. The symptoms 
increase of sensorimotor preparedness for 
uli, so that the imerease of psychie activity through 
cocaine gives fresh evidence of the vegetative nervous 


‘a F 


is com- 
show an 
all stim- 


system as regulator of p: activity. The patho- 
logieal product of activity appears in direct 
parallel to the vegetative clinical The 


sym 
cause of disease which lies in the field of the vegeta- 


2297. Himrichsen, O. Libido sexualis und psych- 
ische Libidinositét. (Libido sexualis and psychic 
libidinosity.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur, u. Psychiat., 
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2295-2301 
has too little regard for the “ ” and 
yet these concepts necessarily correspond to each 


other. There are tensions from above of a cerebral 
aaene Sue. ane baste Grane seeenens 
which may influence forcibly the whole process 
creation in man. Fis Miness-eroduden daater { (das 
Peccans) in culture is not the renunciation of drive, 
but the wth of new conditions for the satisfac- 
tion of drive. Hinrichsen finds that in Nietzsche’s 
Fe Sor eee Sey ee 
aluating ” chology overlooks—S. Krauss 
(Frankfurt a.M.). 


2298. Hochrein, M., Michelsen, J.. & Becker, H. 
Schlaf, Schlaflosigkeit und kérperliche Arbeit in 
Ihrem Einfluss auf den Blutchemismus. (Sleep, 
loss of sleep, and bodily work in regard to their in- 
fluence on blood chemistry.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. 
rf siol., 1930, 226, 244-254. II.  Erholungsphase. 

e recuperation phase.) Ibid., 738-745.—Various 
ioe rome caused in the blood chemistry through 
deprivation of sleep during one-night periods are 
clearly apparent pn if the subject is made to do 
intense a0 labor. Using control subjects and 
definitely determined work, the author found in the 

tal cases a greater deviation from the 

i condition and a slower return to normal. 
The factors studied were chiefly the lactic acid con- 
tent, the supplementary consumption of oxygen, the 
pH, the alkaline reserve, and the blood sugar.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


2299. Jokl, R. H. [Mobilization of the feeling of 
guilt.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1930, 12, No. 3.— 
The fecling of guilt has its origin in the Oedipus 

on a resistance of the patient to the 
yst’s ap col 5 to uncovering these sources is so 
great that transference in the classical technique 
of — Fhe is not strong enough to overcome them. 
erenezi’s more active approach, in his use of 

child techniques, does % to mobilize these 
oo of guilt. With this mobilization of the feel- 
guilt, the libido flows back to the original fixa- 

i gy a new outflow of libido is then provided 
cong the transference to the analyst.—P. Blanch- 
(Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


8 on 
istic tendencies. Persons toward whom 
the patient had ambivalent feelings were the ani- 


2301. Kliiver, H. Do personality types exist? 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 781-788.—Emphasis is 
laid on the need for clarifying the issues involved in 
parse nn? eye gr ge The reasons pro and 
con are with the work of Jung, Rorschach, 
the Jaensches, Kretsehmer and Spranger referred to. 


“To sum up: The reasons given above contra the 
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existence of types are of no significance in case we 
concern ourselves with ‘types’ as defined in modern 
psychological work. The great interest in types is 
an expression of the fact that behavior units com- 
prising disparate variables are the chief concern of 
many psychologists. Sinee such behavior units exist, 
a ‘typological psyehology’ must be developed.”—S. 
J. Beck (Boston Psyehopathie Hospital). 


2302. Knopf, 0. The art of being a woman. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1932. . vii+ 307. $3.00. 
—“An attempt at a natural history of women in 
present-day society.” Part I is a treatment of gen- 
eral topies. There is a diseussion of women in past 
and present cultures. The author, an Adlerian, 
points out the influence of our present masculine cul- 
ture upon character formation and the difficulty en- 
countered by women in adjusting to it without much 
compensation for inferiority feelings. Part II deals 
with specifie topies relating to woman and her de- 
velopment. The inferiority feelings of woman begin 
even in childhood, for society favors boy children. 
There is a chapter on the difficulties of adolescence. 
The difficulties arise not because of a physical crisis 
but beeanse of frequent inadequacies in meeting the 
important life problems—social, occupational, and 
affectional—which beeome acute at this time. The 
author discusses in separate chapters the special 
problems of the married and the unmarried woman 
and the woman who is growing old: for all of these 
it is necessary, for full development, to have inde- 
pendent interests and an occupation outside of the 
home whenever possible. There is infinite sexual 
adaptability between the two sexes; this depends not 
upon physiology but upon attitudes of the individual 
and of society. A chapter on the mother-child rela- 
tion discusses desirable attitudes, duties of mothers, 
reasons why some women do not want children, and 
the need for women to adjust to the fact of their sex 
and its physiological demands. Part IIT has a chap- 
ter on the explanation of sex to children. It also 
emphasizes that the art of being a woman “ean con- 
sist only in being equal, independent and coopera- 
tive; in understanding human nature and human ¢a- 
pacities, and in applying the knowledge first of all 
to oneself.”—M. Goodrie (Clark). 


2303. Kollarits, J. Ueber die angebliche Euphorie 
der Tiiberkulosen. (On so-called euphoria in tuber- 
cular cases.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenk., 1930, 
91, 678-690.—The author, a physician at Davos for 
20 years, gives the following observations on the 
character of tuberenlar cases. In the beginning of 
the disease a state of depression is found, but soon 
after the first shock has worn off the patient becomes 
normal again, i.e., the hysterical and the neurasthenic 
cases react as formerly. The optimism of tubercular 
patients is only a myth, being based on the feeling 
of relative well-being found in certain patients even 
though they are dying. It is due not to a true 
euphoria, but to the absence of painful symptoms and 
perhaps to a weakening of j t caused by the 
action of tubereular poison.—A. B. Hunter ( ). 
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2304. Konsuloff, 8. 
der 


tutionsforsch., 1931, 17, 134-141.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. 


IV: 4689). 
2305. Kretschmer, E. Das Ressentiment im 
Traume. (Resentment in the dream.) Zsch. f. d. 


ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1931, 186, 329-334.— While 
i neurotic 


investigating dreams of persons Kretschmer 
found that they have a tendency towards the forma- 
tion of typical symptoms. latter appear as 


inotifs of locomotion with the painful ce of 
not being able to come along. Disturbed, inhibited, 
missed movements, mostly in connection with a water 
seene, oceur frequently. Kretschmer takes them to 
be “symbols of resentment” which betray a certain 
fundamental envy as the root of the neurosis. In 
the method of dream analysis he uses association as 
does psychoanalysis.—S. Krauss (Frankfurt a.M.). 


. 2306. Krout, M. H. Personality testing in the 
light of the situational approach. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1931, 10, 839-854.—Definitions of personality 
and concepts of traits are reviewed and certain as- 
sumptions with regard to traits are criticized. The 
author lays special emphasis on the need to consider 
a trait as a function of the situation as a whole within 
which it manifests itself. “The term trait may be 
used as descriptive of the interacting personality, 
and this must be regarded as of the situation and not 
in any private sense of the individual.” Personality 
test procedures which are criticized include inferences 
from anatomical structure, self-ratings, and question- 
naires, while more promise is seen in word-reaction 
tests, autobiography, and observed reactions to life- 
like situations. Bibliography.—S. J. Beck (Boston 
Psychopathie Hospital). 

2307. Laforgue, R. The defeat of Baudelaire. 
(Trans. by H. .) London: Hogarth Press, 
1932. 10/6.—For see V: 3745.—F. C. Bart- 
lett (Cambridge, England). 

2308. Lange-Eichbaum, W. Das Genie-Problem. 
Eine Einfithrung. (The problem of the genius. An 
introduction.) Munich: Reinhardt, 1931. M. 4.50. 
—The relations of the problem of the genius to the 
question of the ee of value, the creation of 
fame, inherited ability, insanity, and finally its place 
in the whole frame of culture are diseussed briefly 
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psychological eS the wat of the ang of 
genius is an entirely untenable demand.—W. Lange 
(Hamburg). 


2309. London, L. 8. The meaning of the dream. 
J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1932, 75, 40-47.—Dreaming 
primarily is an outlet ‘for our pent-up desires and 
ambitions. Without dreaming we would be unable to 
sleep. Every dream probably contains a representa- 
tive of the instinctive id and a representative of the 
super-ego which produce sleep by means of dreams 
which are modified so as to pass the censorship of the 
ego forees. The dream makes use of primitive meth- 
ods; its language is a picture code. The dream, al- 
ways disfigured, has a highly significant meaning; 
psychoanalysis makes a sharp differentiation between 
the manifest content and the latent content. To pro- 
duce sleep there must be some compromise between 
the super-ego and the instinctive ego.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2310. Montmasson, J. M. Discipliner le subcon- 
scient pour inventer. (Tle discipline of the subcon- 
seious for the of invention.) Psychol. et 
vie, 1932, 6, 22-24.—To discipline our subconscious- 
ness is to mold, to habituate, and to subject it to cer- 
tain constant rules. Our subconsciousness is a psy- 
chological activity which is more or less conscious in 
itself, but which is conscious only at the moments of 
its arrival and of its departure. This discipline would 
prevent any mental anarchy without resorting to re- 
straint. A liberal plan of guidance is necessary, 
never a despotism which would stifle all creative 
power.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2311. Morf, G. Frau und Umwelt. (The woman 
and the objective world.) Psychol. Rundschau, 
1932, 3, 313-315.—The Prometheus and the Epi- 
metheus types, the introvert and the extrovert of 
Freud, are to be found among women as among men. 
Woman is much more sensitive to the opinions of 
others relative to herself than are men, and she easily 
yields to the judgments of others, especially to men. 
How this principle manifests i in woman in her 
social relationships is shown by numerous illustra- 
tions—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teach- 
ers College). 


2312. Morf, G. Trunksucht aus 
Haas. (Dipsomania a result of repressed hatred.) 
Psychol. Rundschau, 1932, 3, 325-327.—The author 
holds the opinion that eases of aleoholism may have 
their rise in suppressed experiences, and cites a case 
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that came into the guidance clinic; the patient found 
— re H Osho “on 

experience was —A. errig 

tral State Teachers College). 

2313. Niederhéffer, E. v. Zur Kritik der Individ- 
ualpsychologie. Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1931, 4, 
685-708.—The gist of the author’s impassioned pro- 
test against individual psychology is that it is peiibe. 
- ~ for the disillusioned world “y 

present especially for the entirely unspiritual- 
ized collective humanity of the future.—M. E. Morse 
(Catonsville, Md.). Y 

2314. Odier, I. Contribution a l'étude du surmoi 
féminin. (Contribution to the study of the feminine 
super-ego.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1930-31, 4, 650- 
676.—One great difference in the chosexual de- 
velopment of boys and girls is that the | boy’s primary 
libido fixation is on a heterosexual object (the mother ) 
and continues so throughout the infantile psycho- 
sexuality, while the girl must break away from the 
primary love object (mother) and take over a hetero- 
sexual love object (the father). Moreover, the girl 
must not only give up her primary love object, but 
establish rivalry and hatred toward it. Hence the 
girl must try to reconcile her love and need of the 
mother to the new Oedipus situation which has been 
later develo Thus she is free to expend only a 
part of libidinal energy on the heterosexual object— 
the father; some must remain attached to an object 
of the same sex. Again, while the boy has to con- 
ciliate the father only because of his guilt over his 
hatred toward him during the Oedipus stage, the girl 
must conciliate the mother not only for the same 
cause, but also because she cannot give up the 
mother’s love completely. This great need to retain 
the mother’s love, in spite of the Oedipus strivings, 
is often an obstacle to full heterosexual development, 
and in some cases may so defeat the Oedipus striv- 
ings that the girl remains more homosexual than 
heterosexual, Two cases are given by way of illus- 
tration. The fear of losing the mother not only 
weakens the heterosexual components of the person- 
ality, but also acts as an inhibition to sexual expres- 
sion in women.—P, Blanchard (Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic). 

2315. Odier, C. [On the super-ego.] Int. Zsch. 
f. Psychoanal., 1930, 12, No. 3.—A part of the 
super-ego is opposed to the ego and closely allied 
with the id; another part of the super-ego reinforces 
the ego and furnishes the source from which is drawn 


St RUMEN conetion Soanebouneeaete tho didbealty 
or negative transference or to the difficulty 
of the unconscious feelings of guilt in the 
patient. Seer ees 

the pa- 
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between them by means of a new identification in the 
super-ego, not in the id. In patients in whom there 
is a continual feeling of guilt, the therapy must aim 
at helping in the formation of new identification in 
the super-ego. The analyst may here abandon the 
classical passive teehnique for a short time in order 
to secure the positive transference which is the only 
basis on which this new identifieation can be set a 
—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinie). 
2316. Oehler, W. Ueber die Wirkung kleiner 
Veronaldosen auf die Arbeitskurve am 
(On the effect of small doses of veronal upon the 
work curve with the ergograph.) Zsch. f. d. ges. 
Neur. u. Psychiat., 1931, 136, 10.—The effect of 
even small doses of veronal is shown by the ergo- 
graph precisely and for a long time even if the sub- 
jective state does not differ any more from the 
normal conditions—S. Krauss (Frankfurt a.M.). 


2317. Paton, 8. Prohibiting minds. New York: 
Hoeber, 1932. Pp. xi+ 198. $2.00—A generalized 
popular comment on the reform mania and its sourees 
and consequences; it is suggested that more attention 
should be given to action as a prophylactiec—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2318. Patti, F. La psicoanalisi di Freud e la pato- 
genesi sessuale delle sindromi nervosiche. (Freud’s 
psychoanalysis and the sexual pathogenesis of the 
nervous syndrome.) Rass. ostet. e ginecol., 1930, 4, 
241-253.—A critical review of the theoretical foun- 
dations and the practical application of psycho- 
analysis.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

2319. Piccinino, F. Li'incosciente. In cerca del 
divino nelle manifestazioni della mente umana. 
(The unconscious. In the search for the divine in 
the human mind.) Gazz. int. di med. e chirurg., 
1930, No. 2-3, 49-51; 74-82.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

2320. Reich, W. The characterological mastery 
of the Oedipus complex. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1931, 
12, 452-467.—The different types of character are 
different ways of armoring the ego against the outer 
world and against the demands of the id. The type 
of character that is formed depends upon the par- 
ticular way in whieh the Oedipus complex is mas- 
tered, and through what identifications the super- 
ego is built up. The identifieation tends to be pre- 
dominantly with the who is the chief tras. 
trating agent of the childs desires. Ordinarily, the 
boy is more loved and less frustrated by the mother 
than the father, hence his identification will be with 
the father. Then he will develop along masculine 
lines, ates his father is an actively maseuline 
type of personality. If, on the contrary, the mother 
is a dominating, ' masculine ity, and is the 
chief frustrating agent for boy, he will identify 
with her and develop either a nareissistie character- 
type (the identification being on a ie basis), or 
a passive type of character (if the identification is on 
an anal basis). The phallie identification with the 
mother carries with it a sadistic attitude toward 
women, as the desire for vengeance on the strict 
mother; the anal identification is accompanied by 
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the doctor’s profession.] Int. Zach. f. Psychoanal., 
1930, 12, No. 3.—Playing doctor is a i 
of various aspects of the ipus complex, 

which the doctor represents the father and the 

tient the mother. In play, the compulsion to repe- 
ition and the satisfaction of instinctive desires are 
closely blended. The choice of medicine as a pro- 
fession may also be traced to a repetition of primi- 
tive situations. In the psychoanalytic situation, the 
physician may regress to the position of the patient, 
unless the choice of profession was made on the 
ground of a final identification and complete solution 
of the Oedipus conflicts. The physician may, like the 
child playing at doctor, find satisfaction in the sym- 
bolie re-creation of the Oedipus situation, especially 
if he has never placed his impulses fully under con- 
trol of a super. built on a final identification with 
the father. If identification did not take place 


completely, the ag ppd repeats the incest situation 
in his relations to his patient—P. Blanchard (Phila- 
delphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


seaux, F. Some effects inhalation of carbon 
dioxide oxygen, and of intravenous sodium 
amytal on conditions. 


certain 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 761-679.—The effect 
ee TE tet ete tne 


hypothesis offered to explain the chologi 
oes eee J. Beck (Boston Psychopathie 
ospital). 


2323. Sorokin, P. A., & Boldyreff, J. W. An ex- 
perimental study of the influence of suggestion on 
the discrimination and the valuation of people. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1932, 37, 720-737.—This article 


summarizes an experimental of the influence of 
two kinds of suggestions—a dogmatic and a 
ye ive”—on the discrimination and the valua- 
tion of people. In all, 1,484 were - 


the i of false suggestion. 
|p lleeadtirn pelbratire solicited the 


























critical judgment of the subjects; 58.9% followed i 
judgment” and 15.9% umead 


ment with the second suggestion; the percentage of 
acceptance of the first suggestion tended to decrease 
with the inerease in the size of the group, while that 
of acceptance of the seco: rg ae pg tended to in- 
crease with increase in the size of the group. The 
popular opinion that the Some the e more 
suggestible it is appears to be considerably contra- 
dieted by these data. The study further discloses a 
conspicuous and curious tendency toward . “ logical 
rationalization of blunders” i > the way of building 
a “ tower of reasons” for the justification of an. exror 
a Several other details are touched upon in the 
course of the paper.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


2324. Stopes, M. ©. ©. Enduring passion. New 
York: Putnam, 1932. Pp. 202. $2.00.—(Not seen). 


2325. Vernon, P. E. Human temperament. Hug. 
Rev., 1932, 23, 325-331.—Sinee traits are 
not “ quantitative, unified varia like the cranial 
dimensions,” it is necessary to appraise a person’s 
trait composites by taking as many diverse samples 
of behavior as possible. In an experiment with 25 
undergraduate subjects, 13 trait composites were es- 


tablished as psychologically er ag, ae ane sta- 
tistieally consistent.—-B. 8. Burks ( City 
Schools). 


2326. Vinchon, J.. & Nacht, 8. Considérations 
sur la cure ue d'une névrose homo- 
sexuelle. (Observations on the cure of a homosex- 
ual neurosis.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1930-31, 4, 
677—709.—There are three of homosexuality: 
that due to glandular imbalance, the homosexual per- 
version, and the homosexual neurosis. The third type 
is the one amenable to treatment. Two cases bene- 
fiting from psych therapy are briefly men- 
tioned; a third, practically cured after a year of 
analysis, i is reported i in detail—P. Blanchard (Phila- 
delphia Child Guidance Clinic). 

2327. Weatherhead, L. D. The mastery of sex 
through psychology and religion. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932. Pp. xxv-+ 246. $2.00. —The author 
emphasizes the mistake of silence and ignorance in 
regard to sex and lays down four pieces of knowl- 
edge which should be known by the time adolescence 
is entered. There follow chapters on “* ap- 
proach to marriage, unhappy marriage, birth econ- 
trol, mishandled sex life (masturbation, inversion, 
fetishism, exhibitionism), sex and society.—Z. B. 


Heim (Provo, Utah). 
2328. Wolff, W. Personlichkeits- 
tal methods of ity 


diagnosis. ) seabt. f.Pomhethers 1 4, 600- 
0 Dp. 

622; ve rote 2 author believes that 

he has ound a method of characterological diagnosis 

which takes account of the total personality, does 

not put the subject in artificial situations, and 


is at 
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the same time exact. Part I: The dependence of 


terminants and in neither case does intellect play a 
deciding part. The author devised a series of tests 
(essentially the retelling of fairy tales) to test the 
theory that memory fades in proportion to the pas- 
sage of time. His results disprove this. He found 
failures on immediate recall, and no decrease after 
a month, but either a repetition of the first perform- 
ance or even an improvement. Time promotes struc- 
turalization of content. Structuralization ean be 
demonstrated in the case of all kinds of learning 
processes; also in the unconscious, dreams, hysteria, 
aphasia, and the pathological forms of memory. 
What has an affective tone is remembered. Im- 
mediate failures are caused by defective intelligence 
or momentary inattention, due to confusion. Inat- 
tention is not accidental, but depends on emotional 
factors. In a second series of tests Wolff used as as- 
sociation stimuli the words which the subject had 
omitted, perseverated or grossly misplaced. The 
i words has an unpleasant emo- 
tional tone. His conclusions are that ability to recall 
is depen dent roan on personal determinants; 
intelligence and lapse of time are secondary factors. 
The quality of memory depends on two factors: 
structuralization and affinity. Structuralization 
takes place only when the material is of importance 
to the personality and fits in with it. In the process 
- which disturb the personality are omitted 
tered so as to harmonize with it. In the recall 


of time naturally plays a 
sg gag ot nny nape Lom liga 
time than on strueturalizati and the falsifying 
faetors are not lapse of time chie determi- 


nants. ty Ae a nal 
considered, but 


to give material, and interpretation. The charactero- 
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logieal approach was often wreeked on the first con- 
dition until psychoanalysis | took it productively into 
its system as “resistance.” Uncertainty as to the 
latter still provides material for attacks on psyeho- 
analysis. Examination of the chic life by means 
of apparatus tests only perip aceomplishment, 
os causative processes, and stresses the automatic 

t of life. The author has devised tests for cer- 
tain static and dynamie forms of expression. The 
former consist of photographs of the ds and the 
profile; the latter, reeords of the voice and of the 
manner of retelling a story; gait; simple gymnastic 
performances; handwriting; and the association test. 
As these tests cannot be “ proved,” like those made 
up on the school method, they have value only if the 
subject confirms the correctness of the results. In 
order to avoid resistance, a method was devised 
whereby the subject judged his own expressions, 
without recognizing them, in the same way as he 
judged others. Actually, the subjects recognized 
their own expressions only rarely—either their voices, 
profiles, hands, or method of telling a story. Yet 
each person passed the same judgment on his own 
characteristies as did others, except that self-judg- 
ments had more affective tone and were deeper and 
more comprehensive than those made by other peo- 
ple. The author suggests that in these self-judg- 
ments all the personal affectivity and interpretation 
are actually present; only identification is lacking. 
The unconscious knows who it is, but resistance pre- 
vents an unfavorable judgment from entering con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, inferiority complexes 
are unconsciously lived out. The author considers 
that the most significant new fact brought out by his 
research is the fact that a person’s own forms of 
expression are not ree by him, and are thus 
opened up without resistance to deeper self-judg- 
ment. His experiments show—what depth-psychol- 
ogy has proved in other fields—that definite tenden- 
cles determine the psychic functions and their 
expressions, independently of the strength of the 
funetions themselves. The tests are given in full and 
the diseussion is illustrated by extensive analyses of 
protocols, as well as a review of the recent literature 
on memory.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 


2329. Wulff, M. W. [Resistance of the ego-ideal 
and adaptation to reality.) Int. Zsch. f. Psycho- 
anal., 1930, 12, No. 3-—A neurosis oceurs when the 
ego-ideal is not able to repress the unconscious erav- 
ings. But external situations also play a part in the 
produetion of the neurosis. The ego-ideal itself is 
formed from identifieation with an outer world object. 
Thus there may arise a conflict between the demands of 
the ego-ideal acquired in early years, and the demands 
for adaptation of the later reality environment. The 
repressed cravings gather strength against the ego- 
ideal as they receive outer stimuli from changed en- 
vironment; but the ego-ideal refuses to recognize the 
demands of the reality, and continues to exert its 
arbitrary repressions. This conflict between the 
stimulated instinetive forees and the ego-ideal pro- 
duces the neurosis. The rapid change in our culture, 
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which demands a type of behavior different from the 
standards of the ego-ideal which was set up in an 
earlier social control, means that neuroses are being 
increased in modern civilization—P. Blanchard 
(Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 

Oe unt Das Schlafproblem. (The prob- 
lem of slee Zentbl. f. d. ges. Neuwr. u. Psychiat., 
1930, 65, 353-873. (Biol ‘Abst. ‘VI: 977). 


[See also abstracts 2367, 2395, 2456, 2501, 2505, 
2538, 2546.] 
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nei postencefalitici. (The im 

of the psychic factor in the disturbances of language 
and locomotion in ts with postencephalitie 
parkinsonism.) Atti vir cong. soc. ital. neur., 
1929, 47-53.—A few observations are reported about 
the bradylalia of f etigeen with parkinsonism. Ac- 
cording to the author such disturbances can be in- 
fluenced and improved through suggestion.—4A. 
Angyal (Turin). 

2332. Allodi, F. Sulle variazioni psichiche di 
alcuni vaube eared del cranio e della colonna ver- 
tebrale. (The chie changes of persons with 
injuries of the and the spinal column.) Riv. 
med., 1930, 22, 840-851.—The ron el reports a few 
eases of injury to the skull and the spinal column in 


which there were no noticeable chie changes 
before the accident but copeltapiline. psychic dis- 
turbances afterwards. In the symptomatology of 
these cases the author distinguishes a period of 


absent-mindedness, then an epileptic period, and 
finally a 4% a auc ef character are 
apparent. e author yzes symptomatology 
from the clinical and mechanical points of view.—A. 
Angyal (Turin). 

2333. Anderson, F. N. Report of a case of narco- 
lepsy, with cataplectic attacks. J. Nerv. ¢ Ment. 
Dis., 1931, 74, 173-174.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 

2334. [Anon.] The cause of mongolism. Fug. 
Rev., 1932, 23, 333-334.—Omitting 13 “only ” chil. 
dren among 96 mongolians, 51 of the remaining cases 
were last born—B. S. Burks (Pasadena City 
Schools). 

2335. Bianchi, G. Un caso di eunucoidismo. (A 
ease of eunuchism.) Riv. sper. di fren., 1930, 54, 


559-566.—A of observations made on a ease of 

eunuchism, author discusses the four varieties 
by Furno: pure eunuchism consisting 

of a ple deficiency or abener of the serualgands 

is complicated by wet yet is dysendo- 

is a hypophysis 

po nd eunuehi hypophysis 


peso ara B. Hunter (Clark). 

















2336. Bleuler, M. A contribution to the 
of heredity among schizophrenics. (Trans. 
Swackhamer.) J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1931, 74, 393- 
467.—An_ investigation — ‘tal, 100 i ~ 

tients at Bloomingdale Hospital, giving rise 
formulation of two hypotheses: (1) “ Within the 
group of the schizophrenics could be hidden a par- 
ticular illness which breaks out at an early age and 
leads quickly and progressively to a dementia which 
is different from the schizo ie dementia in its 
refinements. In this illness no relationship would 
exist between astheniec or athletic habitus and schizoid 
personality. On the contrary, the ient would 
often be obese. Heredity would play no réle in this 
illness. (2) The other way of i ages Hol ragl 
ings would be as follows: heredity is i 
factor in schizoid traits and readiness to reaction, in 
the prepsychotie personality as well as in the illness, 
but it has nothing or little to do with the course of 
the schizophrenia to a dementia. Therefore, the dis- 
ease of schizophrenia would appear to consist of the 
specifie schizoid psychological mechanisms to which 
we may contribute an effect of heredity, and of pro- 
gression to dementia (and endocrinological disturb- 
ances), in which the hereditary factor seems to be 
less important or entirel ingui ”—C, R. At- 
well (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2337. Bond, E. 8., & Appel, K. E. The treatment 
of post-encephalitic children in a hospital school. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 815-828.—Improve- 
ment in behavior and learning in the hospital was 
manifested by all but three of 48 post-encephalitic 
children and 14 behavior children (non-encephalitic). 
These were observed and treated in Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia. “ At home, 7 out of 20 have 
taken a second turn in their lives, and are reversing 
the downward direction of behavior after encepha- 
litis.” A eonelusion is drawn that less important 
than the aymptoms of lying, stealing, and disobedi- 
ence are the feelings of insecurity, regressive ten- 
dencies, and intense introversions and extroversions. 
—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2338. Brennemann, J. The menace of psychia- 
try. Amer. J. Dis. Children, 1931, 42, 376-402.— 
(Soc. Sei. Abst. IV: 1527). 


2339. Brown, 8., II. Future public education in 
mental hygiene. Psychiat. Quart., 1932, 6, 156- 
163.—The [neapey of publie education ato to 
hygiene consists of emphasis on two aspects: the 
comprises the securing of public understanding and 
backing for the various phases of country-wide men- 
tal hygiene progress; the second, and in many way 
the most important, is the instruction of the put 
in the principles of mental hygiene for self-applica- 
tion. ie public, the other personal. There are 
certain essentials which the publie should know. 
The commoner forms of men 
conflicts which so many persons experien 
made clear. Such conditions as anxiety states, fears, 
depression, emotional instability, mental exhaustion, 
irritability, sensitiveness, undue aversions and other 
mental difficulties, are subjects for public education. 
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ever, cannot alone take the responsibility for pre- 
ventive work in this field, and non-medical ns 
will have to carry a share of the work of public edu- 
eation.—E.. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 


year. Psychiat. Quart., 1932, 6, 7-18.—The hospival 
is primarily the research and teaching division of 
the Department of Mental Hygiene and the care and 
treatment of patients is pot its chief function. 
Through the out-patient department, however, con- 
sultation service is rendered to the various divisions 
of the Medical Center. To round out the clinical 
material available for these purposes, 47 patients 
were transferred from the state hospitals. Approxi- 
mately 50% of the children admitted and treated have 
been found to be suffering from an organic type of 
reaction. The remainder were psychoneurotic or 
sehizophrenic reactions, or other personality devia- 
tions which caused problems in the home, school or 
community. Among several research projects that 
have been of major interest are the following: the 
radiotherm treatment of general paresis; the oxygen 
treatment of patients showing dementia praecox re- 
actions; and a cooperative research program for the 
study of catatonic schizophrenics. Through an ar- 
rangement with the New York School for Social 
Work, the social work students of that school are as- 
signed to the Institute for their field work. In the 
department of neuropathology a special investigation 
is being made of the brains of four selected cases of 
dementia praecox; the work includes the study by 
ten different techniques of 25 brain areas, in addition 
to serial sections of the diencephalon. Psychometric 
studies are conducted by the department of psychol- 
ogy as a research problem rather than as a routine 
procedure. This de ent is cooperating in the 
study of catatonia photographing the postural 
changes during sleep in these patients and studying 
the effects on emotion of injections of adrenalin in 
various psychotic reactions. The department is also 
making special psychological studies of patients with 
general paralysis—Z. T. Burr (Vocational Adjust- 
ment Bureau). 

2341. Conn, J. H. A case of marked self-mutila- 
tion a dorsal root syndrome. J. Nerv. ¢ 
Ment. Dis., 1932, 75, 251-262.—The author summa- 
rizes the article: “A case of marked self-mutilation 
which has been observed over a period of eight years 
is presented. The onset, symptomatology, and course 
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appear to demonstrate a marked resemblance to the 
syndrome of the acute descending radicular type of 
encephalitis as described by Pardee in 1920. The 
significance of monocular diplopia as an evidence of 
organie defect is also diseussed.”"—-C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psyehopathie Hospital). 

2342. Covey, ©. B. The etiology of attacks of un- 
consciousness. U.S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1931, 7, 
732-734.—Certain common causes of unconscious- 
ness, such as trauma, epilepsy, hysteria, organic brain 
diseases and certain toxins, are briefly discussed. 
Two additional and unusual causes of unconscious- 
ness are given in detail in two ease histories: (1) At- 
tacks of unconsciousness due to a lesion of the bundle 
of His. The patient, a white male, 52 years of age, 
reported attacks of unconsciousness sometimes occur- 
ring in rapid suecession. The case was diagnosed as 
auriculo-ventrieular heart block with ventricular 
standstill, due to a lesion of the bundle of His. Cure 
is not expected. (2) Attacks of unconsciousness due 
to hypoglycemia. A well-developed white male, 47 
years of age, suffered from attacks of unconscious- 
ness beginning with a dizzy dazed feeling, during 
which he slowly lost control of himself. The patient 
noticed that these attacks invariably ap while 
his stomach was empty and about three hours after 
a meal and that he could avoid the unconsciousness 
by taking some nourishment at the beginning of an 
attack. He maintained that he would invariably have 
an attaek if he did not take some nourishment before 
going to sleep and set an alarm to wake him two or 
three hours later for nourishment. The treatment 
given in this ease was the removal of a portion of 
the pancreas, which relieved but did not eure the 
disease, as the remaining portion of the pancreas 
continued to seerete too much insulin. Although the 
patient was apparently in fair condition when he 
left the hospital, the prognosis in this case is prob- 
ably unfavorable—J. C. Kurtz (Washington, D. C.). 

2343. Crémieux, A. Position actuelle du prob- 
léme des névroses. (The present position of the 
problem of neuroses.) Actualités médico-chirurgi- 
cales, 1930, 75—123.—The author summarizes the his- 
tory of opinions on neuroses and gives the divergent 
views of modern authors. He considers neuropathy 
as an organic disease of the instinctive-affective life, 
distinguishing it from psychopathy in that the pa- 
tient is aware of his morbidity. He diseusses the 
syndromes which seem to him to constitute the elin- 
ieal forms of neuroses: simple hyperemotionalism, 
anxiety, hypoehrondria, cenesthopathy, psychas- 
thenia, neurasthenia, and hysteria. After giving cer- 
tain data on diagnostic procedure and of 
treatment, he coneludes by pointing out the increas- 
ing progress which has been made in the biological 
conception of neuroses, a conception whieh has inte- 
grated psychology. Neuroses are now considered as 
psychobiologieal states, being considered from the 


angle of both psychology and biology.—A. B. Hunter 


(Clark). 
2344. Crew, F. A. E. Mental deficiency. Hug. 


Rev., 1932, 23, 299-303.—* Not knowing the genetic 
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which is not in violent with 

ciples.”—B. S. Burks (Pasadena City ) 
2345. Davis, D. B., & Wells, 8. M. Family peri- 
odic paralysis. Report of a case. J. Nerv. & Ment 
Dis., 1932, 75, 160-162.—A ease in which the patient’s 
attacks have never shown any relation to food in- 
gested an which no form of treatment has been 


2347. Doolittle, G. J. The epileptic personality— 
its progressive changes among institutional cases. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1932, 6, 89-96.—The writer’s thesis 
is that the existence of the so-called “epileptic per- 


thors assert. The deterioration, in those who do de- 
teriorate, consists of irritability, memory disturbances, 
failure of ordinary stimuli to elicit proper response, 
lack of interest in personal appearance and surround- 
ings, and final loss of irritability with gradual decline 
to the vegetative level of existence.—E. T. Burr (Vo- 
cational Adjustment Bureau). 


a ee 

















soc. ital. neur., 1929, 264-272.—Description of a 
clinical ease together with anatomical 
findings —-A. Angyal (Turin). 
Epilepsie. ‘oe a blem ft “4 
pro e oe eo 

of epi -) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 
a inte it aetieies of ‘aie ee 
eren e 
thinks that the psychie factor may be included in 
those factors susceptible of the disease 
which already exists in a latent form.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 

2352. Gelb, A., Goldstein, K., & Hochheimer, W. 
Psychologische Analysen hirnpathologischer Fille. 


ogy. XIII. Analysis of an aphasiec patient 
rom the sana of language. A contribution to 
the question the importance of language for be- 
havior towards the environment.) P Forsch., 
pares 16, 1-69.—A further analysis of the optically 

yar gy sy “8,” who has previously been in- 
me by Gelb and Goldstein with regard to 
visual and tactile recognition, thinking, and action. 
Particular emphasis is placed on language. 8's 
failings and accomplishments with regard to lan- 
guage are analyzed in detail and the mechanisms 
whereby he is able at times to conceal his sickness 
investigated. A special section is devoted to S’s at- 
tempted solutions of problems requiring vision.— 
J. F. Brown (Colorado). 


hysterischenr Geprages. i 

of hysterical character.) Fortsch. Neur., Psychiat. 
u. Grenegeb., 1932, 4, 82-99.—It is now 

that hysteria may simulate all kinds of 

eases. fae ee ie Tale nets PE ee 


or gpg r= 


tioners. ry ed.) at “Oxford, 1982 Pp. 
don: 
ix-+595. 18/--—The third edition of this well-known 


work contains a new chapter on The iatry of 
Childhood, a treatment of legal questions in the light 
of recent enactments, and a considerable 

of the chapter on Epilepey. It has also been thor- 
oughly revised throughout.—F. C. 
bridge, England). 
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2355. Herz, E. Zur Frage der 
schizophrenias. ) b Figg gpesye- - ee. 1 
ges. Neur. u. iat., 
1931, 136, eee distinguishes between 
and symptomatic schizophrenias. 
He maintains the view that a symptomatic neurvsis 
pipe emp phi gly es ha wea 
some injury a degenerative ency 
rset od be roves thie view by ease histories. 
oy 
t have a tendency to sympto- 
“ symptomatic lability” (Kleist). 
urt a.M.). 


2356. Howden, BR. A. The mind in conflict. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. xi-+ 83. 
$0.85.—The sub-title, “ A simple explanation of how 
modern psychology sets out to solve nervous difficul- 
ties and problems,” defines the seope of this book. 
It eyes por no familiarity with chological 
terms and defines in simple language all those neces- 
sarily used. It explains the principles and tech- 
nique of psychotherapy and the means of prevention 
of neurotic disorders—M. P. Montgomery (Fari- 
bault, Minn.). 


2357. Itard, J.-M.-G. The wild boy of Aveyron. 
(Trans. by G. & M. Humphrey.) New York: Cen- 
tury, 1932. Pp. xxiv-+-104. $1.25.—A translation 
from the'reprinted edition of 1894, now out of print. 
The work ibes Itard’s classic iment in de- 
tail, and is in two First Developments of the 
Young Savage of Aveyron and A Report Made to 
His Excellency the Minister of the Interior, the lat- 
ter including sections on the de t of the 
senses, intellect, and emotions. In ition to the 
author’s foreword, the senior translator contributes 
an evaluative introduction—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


2358. Jacobi, W., & Konstantinu, T. a 


problem of congenital — 
Confinement injury and feeble-mindedness. ) 
f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1930, 91, 541-575. —The 
authors examined 85 children who had survived ob- 
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phenomena should be considered Adler’s finalistic 
theory that hypochondria is the reaction of weak 
individuals against the exigencies of ambiance, being 
a method of dissimulating a real deficiency. To ex- 
plain the feelings of hypochondriacs, the author dis- 
tinguishes, on the one hand, the feeling of good 
health (a neutral, complex feeling) or the feeling of 
illness and, on the other hand, spatial image of 
the body. The two feelings are confused by the 
hypochondriac, and furthermore, he directs his at- 
tention in a narecissistie manner to certain organs or 
parts of the body. Thus, hypochondria would be a 
regression towards the infantile state where the char- 
acter of foreignness is attributed to one’s own body. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

2360. Jelliffe, 8. E. Some historical phases of the 
manic-depressive synthesis. J. Nerv. ¢ Ment. Dis., 
1931, 73, 353-374; 499-521.—A survey of the his- 
torical development of the concept of the manic-de- 
pressive psychosis—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

2361. Jenkins, R. L. Small head size associated 
with mental defect. Psychol. Clin., 1931, 20, 193- 
204.—A study of the case records of 31 microcephalic 
children. All of them were mentally defective and 
among them physical and nervous defects appeared 
with striking frequency. There seem to be three 
chief causes for the mental defect: primary cerebral 
hypoplasia, infantile cerebral palsy, and Mongolism. 
There is indieation that small head size associated 
with mental defect due to cerebral hypoplasia may 
be hereditary.—J. 7. Metcalf (Vermont). 

2362. Jennrich, L. Puerperal : a de- 
scriptive study of thirty patients. Smith College 
Stud. Soc. Work, 1931, 2, 64-76.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
IV: 1530). 

2363. Jones, D. ©. The incidence of mental defi- 
ciency. Pol. Quart., 1930, 1, 423-427.—(Soc. Sei. 
Abst. IV: 4688). 

2364. Kiene, H. E., & Dixon, H. H. A study of 
psychogenic factors in thyrotoxicosis. J. Nerv. ¢ 
Ment. Dis., 1931, 74, 483-493.—Thyroid disorders 
occur in individuals of a personality whieh reacts to 
excitement and psyehogenie trauma with the devel- 
opment of excessive and prolonged —, and the 


resultant physiologieal response may p pemyp oo 
nent changes in the thyroid.—C. R. Ti twell { 
Kritik 


Psychopathie Hospital). 
2365. Kloos, G. Zur 

schépferischer Leistungen. (Psychiatrie criticism 
of creative achievements.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. 
Psychiat., 1931, 187, 362-372.—The recent results of 
pathography, espécinlly Lange-Eichbaum, are de- 
fended against attacks. rmining the disease of 
an author does not diminish the cultural —_ aa 
work. One must investigate impartially psy 

logieal, biologieal and sociological relations; the 


searching intellect must free itself from hidden af- 
fective tendencies—S. Krauss (Frankfurt a.M.). 
L’orthopsychie du Dr. 
Mignard.) 
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2366. Lacassagne, M. 
Mignard. (The orthopsyehy eof Dr. 
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Prophyl. ment., 1931, 6, 449-454.—The author oe 
out that many methods exist in psychotherapy, 

al are of interest but that all" of them approach 
reality only under one aspect. 

however, izes information obtaiied trom both biol: 


ogy and psychology. His method coughs | 
a curative but also a pedagogic It can 
children how to rep disordered and port wee 
states of mind with clear and definite ideas, and it 
— teach the individual to coneentrate his forces 
the attaining of an ideal which is greater than 
himself and thus can help him to create a personal, 
ee si eel ee ae ee 
is character—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne) 

2367. Laforgue, R. ([Scotomization in schizo- 
phrenia.] Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1930, 12, No. 
3.—Seotomatization is a sadistie attitude toward the 
outer world, in which the patient negatively expresses 
hate. The patient shuts himself in that he may shut 
out the father, mother, and environment. In order 
to destroy the ‘outer world he ecastrates himself. The 
anal-sadistie hate is projected into the environment 
and the ient believes he is persecuted.—P. 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


sachten Kosten. (The problem of mental defectives 
in Germany and their cost.) Volk u. Rasse, 1931, 6, 
187-189.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IV: 1531). 


dren and adolescents. Psychiat. Quart., 1932, 6, 97- 
106.—It is a difficult matter to determine the preva- 
lence of epilepsy, due to the fact that accommoda- 
tions for the treatment of e ties are insufficient 


entire group. The percentage increases regularly 
pee SAA nee ee ee ee 
enen snt Dh te Oe ee ae S 

sions those un years of age is higher 
than for epilepties. The rate i til a 
maximum in this group is reached in the age group 

















Giecmsentes Repeater dame, bs aneviot, If any 

intelligent co ons regarding the evaluation wat 
this psychosis are to be reached, however, there must 
be some definite agreement as to what constitutes 


summary of the various 0 

thet. tage. Sean, bet Suggs on the tokioee Slams toe 
words “dementia praecox” were first used in 1860 
up to the present time. As the result of this this consid 
eration of the voluminous contributions to the litera 
ture of dementia praecox and many years of elin 
ieal observation of these cases, the author draws 
several conclusions which may be 
follows: dementia praecox is a disorganization of the 
personality developing during the period of ado- 
lescence or maturity. It is characterized, in a gen- 
eral way, by an incoordination of mental mechanisms 
and is associated sooner or later with an intellectual 
deterioration without any definite organic basis 
which can be demonstrated at this time. Psyeho- 
logically, it is the reaction of an inadequate person- 
ality to the diffieulties of his environment. The j in- 
adequate Bigg men’ defeets may be classified as: 
educational, economic, sexual, emotional (psychic 
traumata), domestic and social. Dementia praecox, 
or schizophrenia, is a clinical entity—a chosis the 
principal and characteristie features of which may 
be any one of three types ending eventually in a 

tial or complete deterioration —E. 7. Burr (Voea 
tional Adjustment Bureau). 

2371. Millias, W. W. A consideration of the as- 
pect of emotion in the efficiency and the training 
of mental defectives. J. Psycho-Asthenics, 1930, 
35, 82-93.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 1556). 


2372. Minkowski, E. Etude sur la structure des 
états de dépression. Les dépressions ambivalentes. 
(A study of the structure of depression states. 
Ambivalent gy) Arch. suisses de neur. et 
de psychiat., 1930, 92, 686-821.—The author describes 
two cases of depression, the first being given in great 
detail. The complaints of this patient were hypo- 
ehrondriae and cenesthopathic in character, showing 
among other symptoms a deficiency in the notion of 
self, an impression of ambivalence, and particularly 
a very marked disin tion of the idea of time. 
The second case was t of a 36-year-old woman 
who showed even more marked cenesthopathic dis- 
turbances, indicating a more profound disintegration 
of personality leading to Clerambault’s me of 
mental automatism.—A. B. Hunter ( ). 

2373. Monakow, C. v. Religion und Nervensys- 
tem. Biologische (Religion and 
the nervous system. Biological considerations.) 
sesh, suisses de neur. et de psychiat., 1930, 26, 63- 

tothe present time religion has been studied 

at psychological, sociological, ethnographiecal, 

and psyehiatrie points of view and not from the gen- 
eral, t of view. However, religion is 

integrated with the world of instinct and af- 


feetivity, and the feeling connected with it depends 
the 


wii ag Berg matter as is the case with 
a it must have a 
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morphological basis. The religious instinct enters 
ie een See ee confliets with other 
tendencies present in the organism, and these 
oe ee ae on Sen 
neuroses and psychoses.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 
2374. Montague, H. The causes of delinquency in 
mentally defective boys. J. P Asthenics, 1930, 
35, 104-114.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. 1V: 6690). 


2375. H. P. Involutional melancholia. 
U. &. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1931, 7, 933-936.—Invo- 
lutional melancholia is described as a condition com- 
ing on at the eclimacterium and exhibiting symptoms 
of profound depression, commonly associated with 
definite delusions of some past sin. Other cases of 
involutional melaneholia start with a milder depres- 
sion, associated with many imaginary ailments, others 
as simply an apathetic state with abatement of nor- 
mal interests. Throughout all types of the disease 
there is a tendency for consciousness to remain un- 
clouded, distinguishing it from the manic-depressive 
psychosis. All cases are to be considered as poten- 
tial suicides. A complete recovery has been esti- 
mated to occur in perhaps two-thirds of the cases.— 
J. C. Kurtz (Washington, D. C.). 


2376. Notkin, J. Convulsive manifestations in 
Huntington’s chorea. J. Nerv. ¢ Ment. Dis., 1931, 
74, 149-160.—A review of the literature on the sub- 
ject and a citation of a case under the author’s obser- 
vation with a discussion of the problem. The author 
suggests that the organic process in Huntington’s 
chorea may prepare the terrain for the convulsive 
mechanisms, and that there seems to be some rela- 
tion between Huntington’s chorea complicated by 
convulsions and Unverricht’s or Lundborg’s myo- 
clonus epilepsy.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


2377. Padeano, G. L’évolution des idées dans les 
domaines de étiologie, la pathogénie et le traitement 
de Vhystérie. (The evolution of conceptions in the 
fields of etiol pathogenesis, and treatment of 
hysteria. ) Padebat, 1930. Pp. 40.—This report, 
which was presented at the 9th Congress of the Ru- 
manian Society of Neurology, Psychiatry, and Psy- 
chology, traces the history of the subject from an- 
cient times. The author emphasizes the contempo- 
raneous Sey which was begun by Charlot and 
continued by Babinski with his pithiatie conception, 
and goes on to 
tution which Cla 
Loarevier the 


ede et conception of consti- 
has developed in particular. 
problem has been left still 

hysteria under its simplest 

form as “a disease which is essentially constitutional, 
eaused from the medical point of view by a tendency 
to suggestibility and by the propensity to isolate 
images and to translate them into acts unknown to 
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tem, though there are no definite data on this point 
at present.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

2378. Patry, F. L. The relation of time of day, 
sleep, and other factors to the incidence of epileptic 
seizures. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 789-813.—31 
epilepties were studied over a period of a year to 
establish causal relationships between time of day, 
sleep, and other factors Ww major convulsive states. 
Three groups were found: diurnal; nocturnal; and 
diffused, i.e., attacks oceurring either by day or night. 
Concentrations of attacks at certain hours, “time 
peaks,” were found in about two-thirds of the cases; 
and a periodicity of attacks with reference to day of 
the month and season of the year was noted in many 
patients. For all patients, greatest incidence of fits 
occurred in the spring. Mental level was found to 
differ little in the three groups, but deterioration 
seemed less rapid in the diurnal group, and a pos- 
sible relation between this fact and the lesser degree 
of mental! instability in this group is seen. Relations 
between the groups and a number of factors such as 
physical type, physiological findings, duration of 
psychosis, intervals between attacks, and others are 
cited. Bibliography.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psycho- 
pathie Hospital). 

2379. Patry, F. L. The relationship of the psy- 
chiatrist to the school physician. Psychiat. Quart., 
1932, 6, 107-120.—The chief points of contact be- 
tween the psychiatrist and the school physician are 
sketched and shown to be essentially clinical and edu- 
cational. Although no sharp line of demarcation 
ean be made between medical specialties, the delimi- 
tation of mutual functioning is diseussed. The 
writer urges patience, constructive criticism and 
open-mindedness toward the psychiatrist and what 
he has to offer to the school physician, and concludes 
by saying that there is work and glory enough for 
all if only an inquiring attitude and an active, whole- 
some spirit of cooperation be maintained.—Z. T. 
Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 

2380. Pavlov, J. La physiologie et la pathologie 
de l'activité nerveuse supérieure. (The physiology 
and pathology of higher nervous activity.) (Trans. 
by W. Draboviteh.) Eneéph., 1931, 26, 682-688.— 
Struck by analogies between the phases of hypnotic 
sleep in animals and certain symptoms of mental dis- 
eases, the physiologist Pavlov studied with minute 
eare psychopathology brought about in dogs in his 
laboratories, and tried to draw from these studies 
certain explanations regarding human mental pathol- 
ogy. In the course of a lecture delivered at in- 
grad, Pavlov said that modern psychology is divided 
into two camps: the associationists and the configu- 
rationists. The point of view of the former can per- 
haps be defined thus: psychological functions consist 
in associations, in the integration of elements previ- 
ously separated, and it is of primary im 
study the associations which have been f: 
configurationists, on the other hand, think 
chological activity always appears as a whole and 
that one should chiefly study and interpret the struc- 
tures of the behavior of beings. Pavlov thinks that 
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lavoro. (Biotypology of man as a foundation of 
modern physio and medicine of work.) Rass. di 
med. appl. al lav. indus., 1930, 1, 50-59.—A. Angyal 
(Turin). 

2382. Polozker, I. L. Report of a case of a pa- 
tient who considers himself a J. 


i 
| 


Organization 
work in an institution for mental defectives. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1932, 6, 19-29.—Institutions for mental 
defectives are built around the requirements of their 
clientele, and each should have a specially equipped 
center where clinical work may be effectively carried 
on. This center should be equipped with facilities 


f plete survey of make- in- 
Guling ts oBdnn oo the ted Eetrumente a - 
sialon, a est of authropouastrie thetramenta, opthalmo- 
seopie equipment, vision test cards and a set of test 
photographie appliances, a well-equipped 
dental room, a minor surgical room and a laboratory 
equipped for routine clinical laboratory tests and 
neuro-pathologi 


F 


i 


ical work. A mortuary providing 

facilities may be located in convenient 

part of the institution. Other rooms be set 

aside for thorough examinations and 
achievement tests. notes should be 
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ice, service for the handicapped, i 
service and parole or colony service. author 
states that unless the clinical spiri 


a study of results with thirty-five patients. 5 

Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1930, 1, 180-209.—R. R. Wil- 

loughby (Clark). 

ont <0 mag - —_ 8. Es 
Epilepsie. arco. 

f. a. ges. Neur. u. Poyechat, 18 1929, 1 10, 198, 8 0 


thors. They discuss dons atone whan es 
deny all correlation between narcolepsy and epi- 
lepsy and the views of those who find a common basis 
for the two syndromes, with the latter. In 
their search for the relationship existing between 
narcolepsy and certain endocrine they find 
that this syndrome is too compli to be determined 
by the action of a single gland. Furthermore, they 
find modifieations in the activity of all the pried 
though the hypophysis seems to p pittiark). dominant 
réle in nareolepsy.—A. B. Hunter (Clark 


2386. Shaw, F. H. Sexual neurosis. Texas State 
say 1930, 26, 513-516.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 
2 


2387. Ssucharewa, G. E. oe Tee os wee 


toiden Psychopathien ( 

Abgrenzung am Kindermaterial). (On the pi 

of epileptoid ae Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. 
u. Psychiat., 123, —The author’s aim 
is to throw light on two : the relations be- 
tween epileptoid psycho and true and 
the clinical variations found in a group of 36 chil- 


dren from 8 to 13 years of ages, cases of epileptoid 
psychopathies. She divided the children into two 
groups, those coming from epileptoid yee: 14) 
and those without e 
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STeructor. (ixttablit aod. cuetability) bat. which 
character (irritability excitability w 
epileptic syndrome. 


character (rachitis, f le social 
2 bad ps oe a A, B. Hunter Ula Soom 


2388. Steinberg, M. Traumatic psychosis. U. S. 
Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1931, 7, 826-832.—The indi- 
vidual is deseribed as the factor and the 
trauma as the contributing cause. The effects of such 
injury are discussed in a detailed case history of a 
patient who suffered severe injury to his left leg by 
a shell explosion, which necessitated amputation of 
the leg.—J. C. Kurtz (Washington, D. C.). 

2389. Stekel, W. The psychology of compulsory 
disease. (Trans. by B. S. Frohman.) J. Nerv. ¢ 
Ment. Dis., 1931, 73, 600-626.—Hysterias have prac- 
tically disap while the compulsion neurosis 


SEG i eeecadiationecmindy.., Rha sxonpachie 
is vely e@ para 

are eden ron social factors, and the problem is 

to find the origin of the disease. The author 


gives these symptoms of the compulsion yo ang 
the patient is pursued by ideas foreign to him, 
foreed by an inner voice to actions appearing lg 
cal to him, feels the splitting of his personality 
compulsion actions are enforced by a death or calam- 
ity clause; the it has a secret faith in the al- 


° moral standard 


i The solution is given, 
but one royal road—the parents must 
sent as far as possi the ideal example for 
” and the fundamental principle for thie 


ad parents should have the right 
Pree —0 R. Atwe Atwell (Boston Pomthic 


: 


2390. Stevenson, G. S. Social worker’s function 
Psychiat. Quart., sig Si 
147-153,—Ten years ago, the writer states, there 


were only ten or fifteen comm clinics in this 
Seep tyaee er? | glare be pol pelnersen 
a logist, psychiatri 

2% on the Much of the increased 
i of these clinics is oa oe. Soerin ot 
the es of the clinie through the services of the 
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psychiatric social worker, who has effected a higher 
integration of all the elinieal work. The breadth of 
her field frequently makes it possible to reveal the 
clinie’s work in terms of the patient’s interests as no 
one else can. She is in a position to play a much 
larger part in insuring the suecess of the clinic as 
to management, local participation and follow-up 
than is any other member of the staff. It is a mis- 
take to think that the smaller community can get 
along with social workers who are not as fully 
equipped as those doing the work in a large city. 
The fact is that it takes a much higher technical ¢a- 
pacity to do a good social service job in a small com- 
munity than in a large city. In the small community 
the social worker has to depend on the personal tech- 
nique which she may develop with her client and has 
none of the resourees which a large city has to offer. 
Nothing can point more clearly to the opportunity 
facing the social worker in a state program than the 
fact that the development of her job will contribute 
assistance to three-quarters of the population for 
which as yet no satisfactory working plan has been 
evolved —E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bu- 
reau). 


2391. Thiken, J. Grunds&tzliche Forderungen zur 
Gestaltung der Heilfiirsorge fiir Alkoholiker durch 
Anstaltsbehandlung. (Principles of the treatment 
of aleoholies in inebriates’ homes.) Int, Rev. against 
Alcoholism, 1931, 39, 276-283.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 
4720). 

2392. Tillotson, K. J. Medical aspects of occu- 
pational treatment at McLean Hospital. Occup. 
Therap. & Rehab., 1932, 11, 1-8.—The rooms for 
occupational therapy are made more colorful and 
cheerful by redecorating, so that patients look for- 
ward to the occupational hour. The therapist is able 
to give the clinician considerable data about the way 
the patient reacts under various conditions. Some of 
the physical education work borders on occupational 
therapy and it is desirable for the therapist and 
physical director to work together and to be- 
come familiar with the other’s field. The program 
should consider the work which the patient is to do 
after discharge from the hospital—H. 2. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


2393. Turetta, V. Su di un caso di afasia nel 
tifo. (About a case of a A a in typhoid fever.) 
Riv. sanit. Siciliana, 1405-1496 Tbe 
author relates the pathogenesis of aphasia to the 
pathology of fre Fry Angyal (Turin). 


2394. Vessie, P. BR. The individual factor in 
manic reactions. J. Nerv. & Ment, Dis., 1932, 75, 
113-136.—The relationship of emotional conflicts to 
the sympathetic nervous system, endoerines and meta- 
bolism adds considerably to the problem of manic 
reactions; direct inheritance is not the sole explana- 
tion. The author cites these cases: (1) manie reac- 
tion consciously produced by the patient; (2) manic 
reaction produced by a vivid dream, an ingenious 
imaginative eseape from d suggested by deeper 
consciousness; (3) morbid exaggeration of mood 
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rhythm caused by a es es Soe 
having a cyclothymic type of temperament; (4) 
manie reaction giving freedom for the satis- 
faction of erotic cravings; (5) mental depression 
with thyroid exhaustion; treatment apes 
basal metabolism rate, the was lifted an 
a state of exaltation was aroused; (6) an intolerance 
for sodium bromide, the medication producing hyper- 
activity; (7) a from depression to elation con- 
ditioned by a post-influenzal eneephalitis. The au- 
thor finds lieiong problem of mares and emo 
tional infantilism among these patients.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2395. Weiss, E. Nepean aay et mar 


introjection and 
preteston.! Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1930, 12, No. 

3.—The delusion of being is analogo 
that of being influenced. Persons re complain of 
being persecuted are merely voicing a real grievance 
against the persecution of the super-ego, which was 
formed by introjection of an outer object’s character- 
isties into the personality. But the grievance is then 
projected to outer-world objects instead of being 
recognized as coming from within—P. Blanchard 
(Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


2396. Williams, I. D. The emergency treatment 
of the alcoholic. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1931, 74, 
161-174.—The author points out the prevalence of 
inexperienced care of alecoholies and the fact that 
their treatment is a complex specialty. He shows the 
importance of the ego and super-ego mechanisms as 
factors in the development of aleoholism. The 
method of treatment is given and the author recom- 
mends psychotherapy after the patient has been freed 
from the desire for aleohol by the treatment.—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2397. ees C., & Hill, T. R. Obser- 
vations on vibration with special reference to post- 
encephalitic parkinsonism. J. Neur. ¢& Psycho- 
pathol., 1931, 11, 318-323.—(Biol. Abst. VI: 3946). 


2398. Zielinski, —. Zur Prage der epileptischen 
Konstitution. (On the problem of epileptic consti- 
tution.) Zsch. he ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 
123, 147-160. author traces the history of the 

the results from 

his personal research, which invo 50 cases of pure 

carefully chosen from 71 epileptic cases. 

anthro measurements a consid- 

erable number of representatives of the dysplastic- 

athletic type in both sexes, and this fact held even in 

epilepties of small or average stature (23 out of 36 

cases of dysplastic epilepsy). As the asthenie 
variety of the lastie 


et atl og el te 
ties ore 
at eymptoms, “a condition em emphasized 
inkowska. he has called’ attention to their 
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correlation between the characterologieal epi- 


leptoid d the somatie, + gy (both 
a etic pA few ali fa B. Hunter (Cle. 
of 


ested i essen 
paps. that his researches confirm the 
a 


C. R. Atwell ( n opathie Hospital). 
[See also abstracts 2249, 2259, 2261, 2264, 2277, 
Sone) 2318, 2322, 2451, 2486, 2511, 2521, 2534, 
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2400. Albrecht, H. Selbstmord und Wirtschafts- 
krise. (Suicide and economic crisis.) Monatssch. 
f. Krim.-psychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1931, 22, 567- 
569.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 3174). 


2401. Altman, M. L’hérédité dans l’étiologie du 
crime. (Heredity in the etiology of crime.) 
Prophyl. ment., 1931, 6, 442-448.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


2402. Anderson, W. A. Contrast of some major 
elements in the social pattern of rural China and 
rural America. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1931, 25, 
45-51.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 4632). 


2403. Beckham, A. 8. Juvenile delinquency and 
the negro. Opportunity, 1931, 9, 300-302.—(Soc. 
Sci. Abst. IV: 1517). 

2404. Benedict, R. Configuration of culture in 
North America. Amer. Anthrop., 1932, 34, 1-27.— 
The anecdotal period of ethnology and anthropol 
was characterized by the comparative and strict dif- 
fusionist methods of interpretation, both of which 
are unsatisfactory and are transcended in the work 
of Boas and Malinowski, who insist on exhaustive 
study of any primitive culture—the investigation of 
human cultures not as measured by detached items, 
but as organic and functioning wholes. Full-length 

rtraits of primitive peoples have multiplied in the 

twenty-five years, and it becomes possible to 
study them as individual patterns or configurations. 
This point of view has been put forward by German 
caltare historians. such am Dithay nail xeniler; eet 

is difficult to apply to western civilization as a who. 
though ible in the ease of a primitive civiliza- 
tion aH as an i Indian tribe. no 
principle of research is more important than the 
of fundamental and distinetive 
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t 
type of cultural configurations. About the 
same of individual temperaments exists in every 
tribe. The justed individual is one whose tem- 
perament is in accord with the cultural trend or 
dominant communal 


of inheritance, and their dominant drives are just as 
characteristic of individual areas——C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 

2405. Bernhardt, R. Studien iiber erbliche Be- 
bei Vermégensverbrechern. (Studies in 
hereditary defects among offenders against property.) 
Krim. Abh., 1930, No. 12, 49.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. IV: 
4670). 


2406. Betts, G. H. The social code of 54 graduate 


worst possible in human conduct). The statements 
are given, with their weighted scores ranging from 
108 to 497. No item in the list escaped score 10. 
The group as a whole exhibits severer attitudes 
toward personal than toward social misconduct, 
showing the extent to which emotion obscures reason. 
—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


2407. Biha, O. Ehe- und Sexualreform. Pro- 
letarische Jugend zur sexuellen Frage. (Marriage 
and sexual reform. Proletarian youth on the sex 


qette:) Neue Generation, 1931, 27, 103-107.— 
Soe. Sci. Abst. IV: 4602). 


2408. Bogoras, W. G. The shamanistic call and 
the period of initiation in northern Asia and north- 
ern America. Proc. 23rd Int. Cong. Amer., N. Y., 
Sept. 17-22, 1928, 1930, 441-444.—(Soc, Sci. Abst. 
IV: 3467). 

2409. Booth, M. Youth and sex: a psychological 
study. London: Allen & Unwin, 1932. Pp. 224. 
5/--—Standards of sex behavior have changed very 
rapidly in modern times. The claim for complete in- 
dividual freedom has gone beyond due limits. New 
social controls are needed. y must be sought in 
the light of logical study—F. C. Bartlett 

). 
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nature of inwardness with the object of determining 
whether it is a ity or an ap ce based on 
some kind of logical objectivity. diseussion of the 
concept of “ interest in interest,” based on the spec- 
ulations of James and Perry, leads to the assimila- 
tion of moral inwardness with primitive manifesta- 
tions of conscience such as the mana concept and 
“sense of guilt in the presence of discord” pointing 
to “an interest in interest” belonging to the original 
psychic equipment of the human species. The belief 
in moral inwardness or conscience as a part of 
original nature of man was not refuted by the } 

of observed facts, but was discarded as part of 
revolt made three centuries ago against the caver 
sals of repressive authority—C. M. Diserens (Cin- 
cinnati). 

2411. Bithrig, W. Zwei pathologische Schriften. 
(Two cases of pathological handwriting.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1932, 3, 330-334.—An analysis is made 
of several cases of handwriting, showing that there 
are characteristie features revealing pathological 
tendencies.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


2412. Butler, A.W. What the courts, the prisons, 
the employer and the public should know of the re- 
leased prisoner. J. Crim. Law ¢ Crimin., 1931, 21, 
504-512.—( Soc. Sei. Abst. IV: 1254). 


2413. Cavan, R. 8., Hauser, P. M., & Stouffer, 8. 
A. Note on the statistical treatment of life-history 
material. Soc. Forces, 1930, 9, 200-203.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. IV: 1581). 


2414. Chamberlin, C. W. Survey of juvenile de- 
linguency in Portland from September 1, 1929 to 
June 1, 1930. Commonwealth Rev., 1931, 13, 160—- 
175.—(Soe. Sei, Abst. IV: 4671). 


2415. Courthial, A. Emotional differences of de- 
linquent and non-delinquent girls of normal intelli- 
gence. Arch. of Psychol., 1931, No. 133. Pp. 100.— 
A series of tests was used to study the emotional re- 
actions of a group of delinquent girls as compared 
to a group of non-delinquents. The groups were 
paired by chronological age, intelligence, cultural 
environment and occupational level of father. 
Chronological age from 14 years, 3 months 
to 17 years, 11 months. The groups were 
within the range of normal intelligence. The series 
of tests included two tests of emotionality, the Pres- 
sey X-0 test, Form B, the Woodworth-Mathews Per- 
sonal Data Sheet, a test of moral knowledge, a test 
of deceptive behavior, a test for oe py resistance 
to suggestion, a test a questionnaire 
referring to the recreational activities of the girls. 
Each test was wg 27 com Mee to quantitative 
the results were in separately for each. 
results show that de wend girls poy fewer things 
wrong, but nacelle See ee ee 
more things than non-delin are 
strongly emotional, lack inhibi forees and 


Te 


a 


sess a wide range of interests conducive to 
and instability. The Woodworth-Mathews 
mean score of 20.22 for delinquent girls and 
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2416. Crichton-Miller, H. Psychology of suicide. 
Brit. aes J., 1931, 2, 239-241.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 


agg ren Rg gs a 
American 


emotional currents which pH... ae at various 
periods in American history; their conflicts and their 
effects. The power of ideas carrying emotional 
charges is shown in their ability to sway the nation 


2418. Detweiler, F. @. Tho rise of modern race 
antagonisms. Amer. J. Sociol., 1932, 37, 738-747. 
—The origins in history of the race antagonisms ex- 
isting in the modern world are shown to date from 
the period of the discoveries. Ancient civilizations 
such as Greece and Rome had very little social dis- 
crimination based on color or race. There was con- 
siderable sense of unity in the Roman and medieval 
world. Contacts with red and black men 
lowed adventure into the western hemisphere and the 
lands of Africa and India took on certain hostile as- 
pests The sciences of the eighteenth cen 
ed plants and animals, and infant anthropo pology 
made distinctions which were instantly supported 
the new philology. These distinctions were eagerly 
employed by those who had any interest in promoting 

differences between slave and 


nomie groups. Lately the im of western nations 
on the Far Haat bina stieeal sacial fodingss (Cour. 
tesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 
2419. Dorosz, H. Was ist Kunst und was ist 
ee (What is science and what is art?) 
Hundechaw, 1093, 3 297-200.“ B. Heri 
( Central State Teachers College). 
2420. Dubs, H. H. The theory of value. Monist, 
42, 1-32.—The utility, funetions and range, 
, relation to intelligence, and other mental 


involved. 
satisfaction fi 











value Sndetent.ie Sho. sattuattin tnt Gales, 
tion o oe ee Seems SS hee Oe eee 


joys.” Likes constitute one class Frus- 
tration of desires pew ss ceaeRT Yo 
pote odo omeg oa ego yaya yield 
class of mixed feelings so much neglected by psychol- 
ogists. Certain neural mechanisms, 


-» some re- 
flexes, resemble desire but should not confused 
with it. The intensity of desire is measured by the 
intensity of conative energy, which appears as a dis- 
uietude or activity towards a goal. Maultitudes of 
Lotus coexist and function, simultaneously resulting 

their affective com- 


ts. Value is measured by the balance of satis- 
i i ing from an act or 
object. The remainder of the paper 


deals with the 
statement of ethieal problems and concepts in terms 
of . theory of values.—C. M. Diserens (Cincin- 
nati). 

2421. Ducasse, A. Le paganisme populaire occi- 
dental. (Popular occidental paganism.) Christian- 
a bg 1931, 44, 281-295.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 


2422. Ducasse, C. G. Some questions in aesthet- 
ics. Monist, 1932, 42, 42-59.—Ducasse reviews and 
answers criticisms of his fundamental contention 
“that art has no essential connection with beauty, 
sinee beautiful objects exist in nature and many 
artistic products are ugly.” Only when art is arbi- 
trarily defined as that human activity the products 
of which are beautiful things can we exclude ugly 
produets of art and deny the independence of 
and beauty. Dueasse replies to the arguments 
Beals, Collingwood, and Gotshalk in favor of 
identification of art with the beautiful or pleasurable 
by enumerating concrete instances of his own poi 
of view in operation among pai critics, 
purchasers for museums. He shows his 
do not render esthetic criticism impossible, as 
meyer suggests, but permit of the free use of 
native sets of eriteria, selected aecording to the 
and purpose of the eritie, Criticism of 
dogma is facilitated—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2423. Dudycha, G. J. The social beliefs of col- 
lege seniors. Amer. J. Sociol., 1932, 37, 775-780.— 
A list of twenty-five propositions dealing with social 
and political problems and concepts was presented 
to 305 college seniors from seven mid-western de- 
nominational colleges. The votes are compared with 
those previously obtained from freshmen. The re- 
plies of the seniors resemble those of 
freshmen. Both groups have a social philoso i 
harmony with that of the leaders among their 
—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


ad 


2424. Erkens, J. Kriminalbiologie und Kriminal- 
polizei. (Criminal biology and the police.) Monats- 
sch. f. Krim. u. Strafrechtsref., 1931, 22, 


491-498.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 1505). 

2425. Farnsworth, P. R. An historical, critical 
and experimental study of the Seashore-K walwasser 
test battery. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1931, 9, 291- 
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than an experimental study. A bibliography of 88 

is appended.—F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 
2426. Fick, M.L. Intelligence test results of poor 
white, native (Zulu), coloured and Indian school 
children and their educational and social implica- 


2427. Field, H. E. The attitudes of prisoners as 
factors in rehabilitation. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. ¢ 
Soe. Sci., 1931, 157, 150-163.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 
3195). 


This is the report of the author’s investigations, car- 
i ths, into the social function- 
ing of the natives of Dobu Island, east of New 
Guinea, After an introduction by Malinowski, there 
is a chapter on social structure, including marriage, 
totemism, and kinship terms; one on gardening, in- 
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Willoughby (Clark). 

2429. Gargas, 8. Suicide in the Netherlands. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1932, 37, 697-713.—In eomparison 
with other countries, the number of suicides in the 
Netherlands is very small, the rate being the lowest 
among all the countries of old commercial and in- 
dustrial culture. The most significant fact is that the 
rural suicide rate is than par for the urban 











2430-2437 


widowed. According to occupation, the greatest num- 
ber is in the category of laborers; agrarians are next, 
with many unknown and unclassified. Protestant 
suicides are much more numerous than Catholic, but 
the rate among Jews is highest. Melancholy is the 
chief assigned cause of suicide, insanity the second. 
During the economie crisis of 1923 finaneial difficul- 
ties were active factors. Since 1916, particularly 
during 1918 to 1922, hanging has predominated over 
other means, drowning being second. The figures are 
too little differentiated to give a further sociological 
analysis of means.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


2430. Gast, R. Die Moérder. (Murderers.) Krim. 
Abh., 1930, No. 11, 64.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. ITV: 4672). 


2431. Gilmore, H. W. Five generations of a beg- 
ging family. Amer. J. Sociol., 1932, 37, 768-774.— 
Five generations of a begging family, in a southern 
city of 160,000, reveal a transmitted social pattern. 
Begging developed as a means of livelihood after the 
economically dependent family withdrew from the 
vicinity of the kinship group which had supported 
them. The family solidarity carried over, and social 
agencies found it impossible to make any contribu- 
tions that were not distributed among all members. 
The consequent ill repute into which the family fell 
and the inability to obtain publie aid led them to turn 
to begging. The suceeeding generations were born 
and reared as beggars, and the children acquired the 
philosophy, technical knowledge, and status of beg- 
gars. The intelligence quotients were not low enough 
to furnish an explanation—(Courtesy Amer. J. 


Sociol.). 


2432. Good, D. L. Influences of metropolitan cen- 
ters on attitudes toward Sunday observance. Publ. 
Amer. Sociol, Soe., 1931, 25, 167-170.—(Soe. Sei. 
Abst. IV: 1496). 


2433. Gotshalk, D. W. Art and beauty. Monist, 
1931, 41, 624—-632.—The view that there is an essen- 
tial connection between art and beauty has been 
denied by Ducasse on the grounds that (1) one can 
give a satisfactory definition of art without reference 
to beauty and a satisfactory definition of beauty 
without reference to art, therefore neither is essen- 
tially connected with the other; (2) no genuine artist 
aims at the creation of beauty; (3) there are objects 
whieh are ugly and yet works of art; (4) if an ob- 
jeet is a work of art it remains so, but beauty comes 
and goes. The author examines these propositions 
in detail and endeavors to refute them. casse’s 
various definitions of art do not support his first con- 
tention; moreover, art is conf with skill. The 
second proposition is an understatement of fact. 
The third argument fails to recognize that although 
artistic objects may be ugly, the mastery displayed in 
their production is beautiful. The proposition that 
art is permanent and beauty vari concerns only 
individual works of art, not art as such, so that when 
all conditions are considered art and beauty are per- 
manently and necessarily associated —C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 
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2434. Gruhle, H. W. The task of criminal psy- 
chology. J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1931, 22, 506- 
516.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. 1V: 6697). 


2435. A. Volkscharakter und Ras- 
(Folk ster and racial psy- 
chology.) Wien. Zsch. f. Volkskd., 1931, 36, 57-65. 


—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 1497). 


2436. Hagbin, H. I. Education at Ongtong Java, 
Solomon Amer, Anthrop., 1931, 33, 601- 
614.—In the two tribes discussed, famili 


is generous to strangers and relatives, even-tempered, 
truthful, modest, yet foreeful, endowed with a sense 
of humor and persevering will in peace or war. 
Education of boys falls into distinct periods. In 
babyhood, lasting till the third year, children are not 
taught to walk, and habits of personal cleanliness are 
emphasized. There is no baby talk, but there is much 
use of lullabies to produce sleep. The child is 
spoiled. The period from three to seven years is de- 
voted to communal play, and the boy may join a co- 
operating group, i.e., one headed by the father’s 
eldest brother. During this period he gets acquainted 
with his relatives and learns the tribal system of re- 
lationships and the essential tabus, as well as the 
lore of supernatural beings and punishments. Dur- 
ing the third period, from eight till puberty, serious 
instruction in language, ethnie botany and various 
types of craftsmanship goes on. The most important 
edueational factors are the boy’s companions. The 
brother-sister tabu appears, and maternal relatives 
begin to play an important part, the mother’s brother 
imparting special formulae. Relatives gradually 
assume a more severe attitude, and the fear of ridi- 
cule facilitates learning. The fourth period extends 
to maturity and marriage at about 21 years of age. 


skills and knowledges. 
In beth cence odnestion <outinnes aati ‘She, Benes 
is a parent with a family.—C. M. Diserens ( inein- 


nati). 

2437. Herschmann, H. Wher eg gy und 
zienprozess. (The role of psychological and 
psychiatrie expert in ial evidence.) 
Monatssch. f. Krim.-psychol. u. ‘rechtsref., 1931, 
22, 351-362.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: ). 
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ness activity by the use of a number of indexes, 
all yield substantially similar results—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.). 

2440. Hussa, R. Ein seltener Fall von Selbstbe- 
schadigung. (An unusual case of self-injury.) 
Monatssch. {. Krim.-psychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1931, 
22, 500-502.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. IV: 1521). 


(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 1586). 


2442. Judd, C. H. The nature of social institu- 
tions. Social Forces, 1931, 10, 1-4.—The fundamental 
essentials of social institutions are internally con- 
sistent systems of beliefs and practices which exist 
independently of individuals. “To speak of the 
group of people as constituting the institution is to 
confuse a secon , resultant fact with the institu- 
tion’s essential reality.” Examples of true social in- 
stitutions are the English and the number 
system, both of which by their fundamental nature 
control individual and group behavior—D, Katz 
(Princeton). 

. E. L. Proposed method for 
studying the farm family. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 
1931, 25, 3-9.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 4607). 

2444. Klineberg, O. A study of psychological dif- 
ferences between “racial” and national groups 
Europe. Arch. of P, » 1931, No. 132. Pp. 58. 
—Six tests in the Pintner-Paterson performance 
series were administered to ten groups of boys i 
Europe. There were 100 boys from 10 to 12 in 
group. Seven groups were made up of 
rural distriets in France, Germany, and Italy. 
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Three grou 
Paris and , 


nite, i 
is probably due to a difference in environment, but 
be selective factors at work in addition. 


there may 
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2438-2451 


mental faetors may account for the results—EZ. M. 
Achilles (Columbia). ; 

2445. Klineberg, O. The question of negro intelli- 
gence. O ity, 1931, 9, 366-367.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. IV: ). 


lerasthetik. (Naturalistic esthetics in France and 
its dissolution. A contribution to the systematic 
study of the esthetics of artists.) Leipzig: Noske, 
1931. Pp. vii + 233. M. 9.—The author has under- 
taken to describe in detail the naturalistic esthetics 
of artists in France on the basis of a definite under- 
standing of the systematic fundamental structure of 
the esthetics of artists, according to which the artistic 
intention expressing itself in such an esthetics is di- 
rected towards the comprehension of a definite real- 
ity. In closest connection with the philosophy of 
positivism those esthetic speculations are followed up 
in detail which are connected with the names of Flau- 
bert, Dumas fils, Goncourt, Huysmans, Maupassant, 
Proust, Proudhon, Taine, Zola, and others (of whom 
a detailed list of references is given); and this is 
done in an order which attempts to reproduce the 
meaning of the development of the reflections in art 
theory in France at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Special attention is directed towards those 
efforts that attempt to place esthetics on a sociolog- 
ical and socio-psychological basis. In spite of the 
manifold historical material the whole is grouped 
around the leading thought of discovering the mecha- 
nism of the esthetic thinking of artists. This is done 
with the understanding, which recently has become 
more and more prevalent, that the nature of the dog- 
matic disciplines in the cultural sciences appears 
more clearly in the esthetics of artists than anywhere 
else. On this basis and on the basis of the insight 
gained from the historical material the author at- 
tempts to throw new light upon certain prominent 
pro of the logic and systematics of the cultural 
seiences.—R. Kédnig (Berlin-Grunewald). 

2447. Kossow, W. her Sinn und Grenze der 
Musikerziehung. (Concerning the significance and 
limits of musical training.) Dtsch. Schule, 1932, 2, 
76-82.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

2448. Krille, H. Weibliche Kriminalitat und Ehe. 
(Feminine criminality and marriage.) Krim. Abh., 
1931, No. 13, 64.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. IV: 4674). 

2449. Laubenstein, P. F. Race values in Afr- 
american music. Music. Quar., 1930, 16, 378-405.— 
(Soe. Sci, Abst. IV: 3469). 

- 2450. Lenz, A. Die Bedeutung der Kriminalbio- 
(Criminal biology.) Arch. f. Kriminol., 


logie. 
1931, 88, 218-230.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IV: 3168). 


2451. Lindeman, E. C. Some mental hygiene fac- 
tors in community processes. Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. 
Work, Minneapolis, Jun. 14-20, 1931, 305-314.— 
(Soe. Sei. Abst. TV: 4640). 
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Fuego. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1931, 33, 517-556.—In an earlier 
study similarities between the religious cults and be- 
liefs of tribes in Tierra del Fuego and north central 
California were aseribed to the archaic eul- 
tures of these widely se regions and in part 
to the world-wide diffusion of four significant traits 
of tribal initiation, viz., use of the bull-roarer, the 
impersonation of spirits, the death and resurrection 
ceremony, and the making of a tribal mark on eandi- 
dates. In the present paper two provisional theories 
are presented: (1) that there was an archaic trait of 
initiation (tribal for boys and individual for girls) 
which was the common property of the Indians when 
they entered the New World; the boys’ initiation in- 
cluded the above-mentioned traits, while the girls’ 
initiation was based on the tabu of menstruation; 
(2) a system of masked dances originated in the 
region of higher culture in the Americas and diffused 
to Tierra del Fuego in the south and no further than 
central California in the north. In proof of these 
theses the author summarizes the religious cultures 
of the two regions in question, indicates the similari- 
ties of their tribal initiations, and shows how certain 
younger traits eonneeted with secret societies arose 
in regions of higher culture and spread north and 
south. The conelusion is that seeret societies in the 
new world were always but a combination of tribal 
initiations and the masked pageantry of priests and 
soreerers. The highest cults in America may repre- 
sent evolution from the soreery and ceremonialism 
of nomads, or the results of outside influence. There 
is an appendix on the cults of the tribes of Lower 
California and a bibliography of 73 titles-——-C. M. 
Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2453. Malan, J. The possible origin of religion 
as a conditioned reflex. Amer. Mercury, 1932, 25, 
314-317.—The author deseribes the behavior at sun- 
rise and sunset of baboons and other African animals 
observed by himself and others. He that 
this behavior, involving fixating the sun, ttering, 
ete., may be explained as an example of the econdi- 
tioned reflex. He further suggests that it may be 
the animal forerunner of sun-worship in primitive 
human behavior.—J. 7. Metcalf (Vermont). 


2454. McCord, E. Treatment in short time con- 
tacts. Family, 1931, 12, 191-193.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. 
IV: 1536). 

2455. Meyerson, A. Descendants of the foreign- 
born. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1930, 151, 
149-153.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. IV: 3169). 


2456. Ott, E. Der Zusammenstoss der Psycho- 
therapie mit Weltanschauung und Religion. (The 
conflict between psychotherapy and the general view 
of life and religion.) Zech. f. Theol. wu. Kirche, 
1931, 12, 217-238.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

2457. Raven, A. Memoranda prepared for the 


select committee on capital punishment. Sociol. 
Rev., 1931, 28, 80-84.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IV: 4668). 


gen 0 Cone nigh stan gear prion 
ormal princip vances an “ institu- 
tional © gomanption i based on the 


psy ical theory that institution, 7 
amily, church, city, or nation, is an entity in itself, 
and that human relationshi Eat Ban 2 merely lady 
vidual, contractual ties, i ; 
juridic, and institutional in nature. It is on this 
rather than on the classic of jurispru- 
dence that modern practice in as concrete 
gm ca indicate, tends to be based.—H. E. Crockett 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 


diagnostic speech 

fects. Psychol. Clin., 1931, 20, 209-219.—An ac- 
count of three cases. In the first defect is due 
to feeble-mindedness, in the to mental defect 
associated with emotional instability, and in the third 
to deafness. The methods used with each of these 
three types of defect are deseribed.—J. T. Metcalf 


(Vermont). 


2460. Roberts, H. H. Melodic composition and 


scales, major, minor and neutral 
thirds, the method of aan the geneties of 
seales and the practical di ties in the way of 
characterizing exotic art. The paper is based on 
varied practices in recording and analyzing primitive 
music in a number of culture areas and two points of 
view are suggested: (1) examination of primitive 
music from the vantage ground of our own develop- 
ment, and (2) examination from the point of view 
of development within the of primitive music 
in question. The author concludes that (1) the or- 
rhythmie elements into de- 
to 
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wi e eonsequent h 

village community is 

social group. Its 


agricultural methods, improved f sdiflerence. i and 
the growth of cities. chief difference in the 
ee ee by 
individuals, with none held in common. 
rural community is not a mere geographical area, 
but “rather a corporate state of mind of those liv- 
ing in a local area whose interests bind them together 
into a local group.” The een 

point where interests and activities focus. 
volves “a transformation in the social organization 
parr ger i oe age a mM pb na 
Revolution effected in urban life, and one the signifi- 
cance of which to civilization has not 


= at devel f ieaderahtp It 
ual an elopment o: is a fi 
of society essential for social for community 
progress, and for the satisfaction of common 
ests and desires. The a pendix contains an outline 
for analyele of taral somabeiiies Gar 6 bi 

of — 1000 titles —M. P. Montgomery 


2463, 
(The basis of selection in marriage.) Neue Genera- 
tion, 1931, 27, 82-89.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 4604). 


2464. Schneider, 


gefangenen. telli 
Monatssch. f. Krim.-psychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1931, 
22, 472-481.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 1522). 
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T. Grundlagen eines Kriminali- 
- the a —prengr my ry oro 


tim.-psychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1931, 
ape 3248). . 
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2466. Sellin, T. Prison tendencies in Europe. 
J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1931, 21, 485-498.—( Soc. 
Sei, Abst. IV: 1552). 
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The p of such classes is 
be a contribution to liberal education 
the pre-professional preparation. Hence, 
should neither encyclopedic treatises 
highly compressed and inevitably desiccated 

of experimental results, but rather they 
deal with the riences of the student him- 
with the social relationships with which he 
familiar—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


2469. P. A. Sociology as science. Social 
Forces, 1931, 10, 21-27.—Most of the existing defi- 


a 


from the other social sciences. In their place the 
author suggests that general sociology studies the 
characteristies common to all social phenomena. 
While polities and economics study a special variety 
of social a rm general ering includes the 
traits and relations common to the phenomena of 
both polities and economies. Specialized sociologies 
study the “repeated uniformities and relationships 
given between two or more varieties of different so- 
cial phenomena or between the social and non-so- 

” Thus, relationships between fac- 
tors of the natural environment an opens. 
nomena, between economic conditions and ity, 
and between business cycles and political events would 
belong to the —_ branches of sociology.—D. 
Katz (Princeton). 

2470. Stécker, H. Das Machtproblem in der Liebe. 
(The problem of authority in love.) Neue Genera- 
tion, 1931, 27, 65~73.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 4605). 

2471. [Various]. 1931 Yearbook of the National 
Probation Association. New York: National Pro- 
bation Association, 1932. $1.00.—(Not seen). 

2472. Vidler, A. R. Sex, marriage and religion; 
a discussion of some modern problems. + 3! York: 
ae 1932. Pp. 155. $125.—W. 8S. Hunter 


be ‘Vidoni, G. pune individuale e di 
razza (Individual and race psychology.) Pensiero 
a 1930, 1, 7-8.—Critical remarks.—A. Angyal 
(Turin). 

2474. Vogelsang, H. und Strafvoll- 
zug. (Psychology and the administration of penal 
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2475-2485 CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


d fundamentals of i ization of 
layout, n , research, 


luw.) Monatssch. f. Krim.-psychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 
1931, 22, 418-422.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IV: 1265). 

2475. Vorwahl, H. Zur ethischen Problematik 
der Prostitution. (The ethical phases of prostitu- 
tion.) Neue Generation, 1931, 27, 108-113.—(Soc. 
Sci. Abst. IV: 4606). 

2476. Wolf, H. Suicide notes. Amer. Mercury, 
1931, 24, 264-272.—(Soe. Sci. Abst, IV: 3180). 

2477. Wolter, K. Psychologie des Masse-Men- 
schen. (Psychology of the average man.) Psy- 
chol. Rundschau, 1932, 3, 316-317.—The author com- 
ments on the law of uniformity in spite of individual 
variation, the faet of common likenesses, and cites a 
number of simple experiments and of observations 
that bring this faet to our attention.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

2478. Yoder, F. R. The influence of national cul- 
tural patterns on the rural life of Japan. Publ. 
Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1931, 25, 38-44.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
IV: 4639). 

[See also abstracts 2076, 2225, 2256, 2279, 2284, 

2293, 2323, 2327, 2368, 2373, 2374, 2491, 2494, 

2500, 2561.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


2479. Cimatti, L. Quali servizi pud rendere la 
psicotecnica nei campi dell’educazione, dell’indus- 
tria, del commercio? (What services can psycho- 
technics render in the fields of education, industry, 
commerce?) L’organ, scient. del lav., 1931, 6, 25-28. 
—A. Angyal (Turin). 

2480. De Vasconcelos, F. L’'institut d'orientation 
professionelle “ Maria Luisa Barbosa de Carvalho” 
a Lisbonne. (The Maria Luisa Barbosa de Car- 
valho Institute of Professional Orientation in Lis- 
bon.) Pour Vére nouvelle, 1931, 73, 272-274.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2481. Donald, W. J. Handbook of business ad- 
ministration. New York: MeGraw-Hill, 1931. Pp. 
1753. $7.00.—A eomprehensive handbook prepared 
by the Ameriean Management Association to serve 
as a source of information for business executives. 
There is a list of 129 contributors, ineluding such 
names as Lillian Gil V. V. Anderson, Marion 
Bills, W. W. Charters, L. J. O’Rourke, Ordway Tead, 
and other well-known writers in the field of industrial 
psychology and industrial relations. The book is di- 
vided into six seetions. Section 1 is concerned with 
marketing, and covers the field of research, analysis, 
advertising, merchandising, price making and price 
poliey, choice of marketing setting the sales 
quota, the sales force, sales promotion, determination 
and econtrel of market and costs, retailing, and export 
management. Section 2 is devoted to financial man- 
agement. There are discussions of the financial ex- 
ecutive’s part in management, planning and control, 
ineorporation, organization and funetions of ee 
corporate financing, depreciation, obsolescence, an 
insurance as a management problem. Section 3 
covers the field of production management—history 


physical factors, office salary administra- 
tion and p ion, measurements of office output, 
forms, scheduling of work, branch office management. 
Section 5 presents the Layers Da samen manage- 
ment. Some of the topies di are organization 
of a personnel department, records, industrial rela- 
tions, oa te interviews, handling references, 
introducing the new employe, job analysis, compensa- 
tion and incentives, su i training and educa- 
tion, meeting the hazards of the workers, various 
services for employes, collective ining, employe 
representation. Section 6 is concerned with general 
management. There is a diseussion of decentralized 
operations, management from a distance, the tech- 
nique of management required to meet rapidly 
changing conditions, use of research and specialists, 
executive personnel problems, executive leadership, 
public relations, technique of group action. The 
book is printed on India paper and includes a de- 
tailed index and cross reference, There are charts 
and tables, as well as simple forms to illustrate the 
points made in the various articles—S. M. Shellow 
(Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company). 

2482. Walther, L. Die Arbeitspsychologie. (Vo- 
eational psychology.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1932, 3, 
318-324.—A previous article has studied the behav- 
ior patterns in the carrying on of certain vocations; 
this article concerns itself with the time norms. It 
discusses the type of worker that should be studied 
and the methods used by different investigators, 
quoting from the studies of Taylor and others.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

2483. Watson, B. W. Character assessment in 
state service. Pub. Admin., 1931, 9, 301-311.—( Soc. 
Sei. Abst. TV: 1229). 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2484. [Anon.] Jugendliche Wanderer. (Juve- 
nile wanderers.) Metallarbeiter-Ztg., 1931, 49, 152. 
—(Soe. Sei. Abst. TV: 1541). 

2485. Bakwin, H. The negro infant. Human 
Biol., 1932, 4, 1-33.—A review of the literature on 
the negro infant under the following headings: geo- 
ae distribution, economie status, types of 

illegitimacy, body build, physiological and 
hii differences, 7c ge se up- 
ing, prenatal environmen birth, dea mor- 


perature is high, and the dark skin is more resistant 
to i Bibliography of 91 titles—0O. W. 
Richards (Yale). 
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2486, Blackey, E. The social adjustment of chil- 
dren of low intelligence. II. The social and eco- 
nomic adjustment of a group of special-class grad- 
uates. Smith Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1930, 1, 160- 
179.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2487. Brotemarkle, R. A. The personnel of a chil- 
dren’s home; a cumulative jsychological study 
(Part I). Psychol. Clim, 1932, 20, 225-245.—The 
wage’ OF, 8 Seavey ot SiG. Papeure 6 SiuenL Oey 

children’s home. The individual case studies are 
given, thirty of these being included in Part I. Part 
II is to appear in the next issue—J. T. Metcalf 
(Vermont). 


Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1931, No. 469. vi+ 
88.—A determination of the significance of dif- 
ference between the psychogalvanie reactions of in- 
tellectually gifted, deficient and normal white chil- 
dren, intellectually normal colored children, and emo- 
tionally unstable white children. Age range, 120 to 
144 months. IQ normal 90 to 110; gifted over 
125; deficient ay 70. 100 children or more 
made u each group. “Sex and racial proporti 
were held constant; physical, ‘asian te 
chological factors were contro as far as 

Intellectually normal colored children give greater 
mean p.g. responses to all types of stimuli (verbal 
word-association, concrete, and warning of 
as el were used) than do ee ys oe sifted 
white give greater p.g. responses el 
or deficient children. Chapters on a resumé of the 
literature, factors influencing the psy 
reflex phenomenon, a and technique, and a 
bibliography of 58 titles are included—J. M. Stal- 
naker ( ). 

2489. Crouch, M. 8. Some factors influencing the 
vocational choices of problem adolescents. Smith 
Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1931, 1, 260-289.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

2490. Dabrowski, K. W sprawie projektu wzoro- 
wego zakladu wychowawczego dia dzieci nerwowych, 
zagrozonych moralnie i slabych umyslowo. (Con- 
cerning the planned establishment of a model educa- 
tional institution for nervous children exposed to 
moral deficiency and to mental diseases.) Praca i 
Opieka Spoleczna, 1931, 11, 156-164—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. TV: 4686). 

2491. De Sanctis, 8. Il problema assistenziale dei 
predelinguenti. (The welfare blem of pre-de- 
linquents.) Scuola pos., 1931, 337-348.— (Soc. 
Sci. Abst. TV: 4679). 

2492. Ekstrand, R. The variation of behavior 
problems with size of family. Smith Coll. Stud. 
reine ‘a iere 1931, 1, 290-300.—R. R. Willoughby 
( ‘ 


ment. J. Educ. "Sociol., 1932, 5, 368-873.—The pro- 
gram presented herewith is the outgrowth of the 
work of the Committee on the Physically and Men- 
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2486-2497 


of the White House Conference 


2494. Prayser, M. E. The play and recreation of 
children and youth in selected rural areas of South 
Carolina. So. Carolina Agric. Exper. Station, Bull., 
1931, No. 275. Pp. 67.—(Soce. Sci. Abst. IV: 1460). 

2495. Halliday, A. P. Thirty delinquent negro 
children. Smith Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1931, 1, 238- 
259.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2496. Halverson, H. M. An experimental study 
of prehension in infants by means of systematic 
cinema records. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1931, 10, 
107-286.—This is pets oa research from the Yale 
Psycho-Clinic. The subjects were infants, twelve or 
more at each of the following ages: 16, 20, 24, 28, 
32, 36, 40 and 52 weeks. The study “is both a mo- 
tion and frame-by-frame analysis of the cinema rec- 
ords of infant prehension of red cubes measuring 
one inch on an and is both qualitative and quan- 
titative in mature.” It appears that theré are ten 
types of grasp that infants of these ages use: no 
mega contact, ea poke squeeze, a squeeze "pal 

grasp, the superior-pa 
mag tg = <A or-forefinger grasp, the f 
grasp omens the superior-forefinger grasp. The sonra 
history of these varieties is discussed. Literature on 


the nature of the sensory apparatus invol as well 
as on brain development, is reviewed. Li or no 
literature has accumulated as yet on the type of in- 
vestigation in the study. Piates are given 
showing children of different ages using the different 
types of prehension. A bibliography of 69 titles is 
appended.—F’. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


2497. Hamel, —, & Vare, P. Les enfants anor- 
maux dans les écoles de Nancy. (Abnormal chil- 
on, in the schools of Nancy.) Rev. de psychol. 

liq. de VEst, 1931, 1, 145-158—F rom the schools 

Nancy, 65 children, designated school physi- 
diss and teachers as unquestionably “ abnormal,” 
were examined by the authors, and classified, on the 
basis of medical, psychiatric, and psychometric find- 
Se htron Sree nanan neeeernal:be Seeeee: oF meen 

retardation and personality defects. Of these 
categories only two included cases where both tem- 
tal and intellectual 


peramental abnormalities were found. 
ati Averys. poe in tion of the 
families an Ny afb ye school adjustment of 
these ehildren, 20 or institu- 
tional eare, 40% for “ special ” classes, and 40% for 

by a authors 


specialist. 
ieve that under favorable conditions the great ma- 
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jority of the children will be satisfactorily adjusted 
both physically and logically before i 
adulthood. This study was made on the very 
pereentage of cases found in Naney; it is estimated 
that there are at least 40,000 “ abnormal” children 
in the schools in France, and that the majority of 
these, lacking special treatment, become partially or 
entirely public charges, costing society about 120,000 
franes a year. Work carried on in Asniéres for over 
fifteen years has shown that about 76% of abnormal 
children given special education sueceed in becoming 
self-supporting. In Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land success is achieved in from 60 to 75% of cases. 
In these countries, as in Belgium, Italy, and the 
U. 8. A., much more of this work is done than in 
France, where only 2,000 defective children are cared 
for annually, as compared with 68,000 in Germany. 
A two-fold program embracing identification and 
treatment of abnormal children is outlined —H. Z. 
Crockett (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2498. Hetzer, H., Beaumont, H.. & Wiehemeyer, 
E. Das Schauen und Greifen des Kindes. Unter- 
suchungen tiber spontanen Funktionswandel und 
Reizauslese in der Entwicklung. I. Spontane Zu- 
wendung zu Licht und Parbe im ersten Lebensjahr. 
(Vision and grasp of children. Investigations on the 
spontaneous changes of function and choice of stim- 
uli in development. I. Spontaneous turning to light 
and color in the first year.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1929, 
113, 239-267.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 3912). 


2499. Hetzer, H., Beaumont, H., & Wiehemeyer, 
E. Das Schauen und Greifen des Kindes. Unter- 
suchungen iiber spontanen Funktionswandel und 
Reizauslese in der Entwicklung. II. Optische Re- 
zeption und Bilderfassen im zweiten Lebensjahr. 
(Vision and grasp of children. Investigations on the 
spontaneous changes of function and choice of stim- 
uli in development. II. Optieal reception and under- 
standing of pictures in the second year.) Zsch. f. 
Psychol., 1929, 113, 268-286—(Biol. Abst. V1: 
3913). 


2500. Hoey, J. M. Understanding the delinquent: 
society in relation to the child. Proc. Nat. Conf. 
Soc. Work, Minneapolis, Jun. 14-20, 1931, 87-96.— 
(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 4718). 


2501. Hoffer, W. [On the latency period in males 
and its specific disease.] Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 
1930, 12, No. 3.—In the lateney period there is de- 
veloped shame and disgust with regard to instinctive 
strivings, and an increase of moral and ethical ideals. 
On the one hand the extent to which these d is 
a measure of the individual capacity for sublimation ; 
on the other, it .is.an indication of the individual’s 
tendeney to neurosis. Important for the latency 
period is the form which the castration complex has 
taken just prior to the beginning of latency, and also 
whether the pregenital libido stages have been oe fl 
planted by the phallie stage. The super-ego plays 
part in the lateney period. A certain sumber of 
boys, characterized by total latency instead of par- 
tial lateney, show great capacity for sublimation but 
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their are therefore too mild and forgiv 
ing. lack male aggressiveness. Hence 
the problems they present because of 
their ity to stick to a task—P. Blanchard 


2502. Isaacs, 8, The children we teach: seven to 
eleven years. London: Univ. of London Press, 1932. 
Pp. 176. 3/6.—In the first division of the book it is 
pointed out that there are certain broad characteris- 
tie differences between ages, but that there are no 
fixed stages in mental development. This book con- 
ee oat nae, tet ae Gabe 


cause of the inte 


recognize emotional complexes, and to employ widely 
flexible methods of teaching im order to adapt to 
widely varying abilities and i ts. There is a 
brief discussion of specifie defects in two im nt 
sehool subjects by way of illustration. In ari 

for example, some of the factors conditioning back- 
wardness may be: environmental, temperamental or 
intellectual factors, malnutrition, change of school 
and frequent absences, rapid promotion, poor audi- 
tory nee, Somes of symbolic sense, fear, lack of 
confidence, ty teaching in early stages, neurosis. 
In Chapter 3 are discussed the social values for the 
7-1l-year-old which arise from the constant urge for 
movement, together with an inability to make fine 
musele coordination or delicate eye adjustment; and 
from the faet that playmates oceupy the important 
réle that adults oecupied in the previous period. 
There are values, at in arts and handi- 
crafts widely and flexibly 


; 
Hi 


2503. 
Teach. Coll. Ree., 19 
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pny iF adh: yey al wih 
for Vol. XI of The New Wout World, 
MeGaughy, editor—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


“2504, Lahy, J. M., & Courtois, A. L'examen pré- 
ventif des enfants de (The preven- 
tive examination of psychopaths. ) 
Prophyl. ment., 1931, 6, 434-441.—The authors have 
endeavored to become acquainted with the biological 
=ele gl aiken de: tecckataels sate 
ance, are the offspring of 
jsf ps Selina modifi Suich ad “be found 

pre modifications oun 
and the ultimate appearance of ich ae fom 
Thus one could foresee the appearance of a psycho- 
pathie syndrome and could try to forestall it 
efficacious preventive measures—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


2505. Landauer, K. [Infantile motor unrest.] 
Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1930, 12, No, 3.—Infantile 
motor unrest is partly an expression of unpleasant 
tensions or pain Bae 2 oo filbewcag hs fhe ma: Ber! 
excitement and instinctive energy. In adults 
can be observed whole sets of motor unrest patterns 
which repeat almost unchanged the infantile motor 
activities. These reflect autoerotic and sadistic prim- 
itive tendencies, from the nursing age. 


a 


the ego and super-eg0 and their efforts to suppress 
them. The development of motor eoordinations 

lels the psychosexual development. There is 

and graee of motion during the period of infantile 


gradually, in paleintee om tottenh tea, enh a8 theater 
the motor habits that will characterize the adult are 
built cla io). Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance 


2507. Lebedinsky, M. 8.  Raszvityie visshey 
motoriki a rebenka. (The of the high- 
est motor functions in the child.) Moscow, Lenin- 
grad: Gos, rech.-ped. izdat., 1931, Pp. 159.—In this 
monograph the author describes his s in an in- 
weretsion:gt the, Manes auton - vo 
experimental methods of Luria ( f. Psychiat. 
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 responee became completely disorganized, 
which was brought out very clearly in the experimen- 
tal curves. Whether fear as a pri emotion, or 
the over-stimulation of the frightened child under 
the influence of fear, is sible for the behavior 
cannot be definitely sta In a very extensive 


information about the total development of the child. 
Instead of the very unrepresentative mental age he 
proposes the so-called neurodynamie age, which would 
give us a better idea of the total ieocatenth of the 
child, of his motor system, his inhibitory process, his 
social adaptations, ete. He points out that the 
author has a long way towards establishing a 
more objective method of studying and understand- 
ing the child—J. Kasanin (Howard, R. I.). 

2508. Loosli-Usteri, M. Ein seelisch verwahr- 
lostes Kind. (A mentally neglected child.) Psy- 
chol. Rundschau, 1932, 3, 327-330.—A boy of twelve 
years of age came to the clinic for remedial attention 
on the complaint of an out. with whom he lived. 
His behavior groblens. were lying and stealing, al- 
though arabes he was a wall behaved child. The 
author shows how the ease was diagnosed and causes 
found in the fact that he was playing for attention 
and affection, and cites the remedial ure.—A. 
B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


2509. Mannin, E. E. OCommon-sense and the 
child; a plea for freedom. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1932. Pp. 314. $2.00.—(Not seen). 

2510. Mumford, E. E. R. rh a study from life. 
London: Lo . 88. 2/6.— 
i ormation of a 


2511. Olin, I. The t of children 
of low ce. I. A follow-up study of twenty- 
six children with ts 








we ee ee at bees. 3 


2513-2518 


evidence from which to draw significant conclusions 
on the question of mental trait inheritance. One case 
of a too sheltered boy is cited, with consequent de- 
velopment of sehizophrenia. A second ease shows 
the need for parental love and affection. The third 
case was a revolt against religious dogma. The fourth 
illustrates a normal development of a strong sexual 
drive. The author coneludes that it is becoming in- 
creasingly important to study the mechanisms moti- 
vating the behavior of delinquent and neurotic chil- 
dren.—C. R. Atwell (Boston chopathic Hospital). 


2513. Schmitz, O. A. H. Psychologie des Alter- 
werdens. (The psychology of maturing.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1932, 3, 308-312.—An evaluation of the 
contribution of youth to the social order in contrast 
with that of maturity —A. B. Herrig (Michigan Cen- 
tral State Teachers College). 


2514. Schroeder, P. Kindliche Charaktere und 
ihre Abartigkeiten. (Infantile characters and their 
variations.) Breslau: Hirt, 1931. Pp. 256. M. 5.85. 
—This is not intended to be a comprehensive text- 
book of the psychopathology of children. It is a 
review of the fundamental infantile character traits 
and their deformities taken from practical — 
ence. On the whole Klages’ points of view have 
used. With this is joined a return to fundamental 
psychic data (treated in the parts: understanding, 
affect, fantasy, ambition, motivation, feelings and 
moods, motor behavior, will, instinets), although a 
breaking up into elements is rejected. There is, 
further, the reduction in importance of the intellee- 
tual faetor whieh dominated the older discussions, 
the emphasis upon the emotional life as the charac- 
terologica] basis, and the renunciation of a typology 
which is demanded by a consideration of all sides 
of the problem. Schroeder also creates the point of 
view of the utmost avoidanee of the concept of the 
psychopathic personality, since he recognizes the 
characterological “monstrosities” only as gradual 
variations from the normal; at least, not every varia- 
tion can be stamped as psychopathic. In his empha- 
sis upon affect, stability, motivation, and fundamental 
mood as inherited faetors Schroeder offers many new 
points of view which are of value also for the theo- 
retical development of the psychopathology of ehil- 
dren. As collaborator and physician at. the chil- 
dren’s division of the clinie at Leipzig, Heinze has 
added a number of very instructive case histories 
with theoretical points of view which illustrate 
Schroeder’s diseussion. It is remarkable that while 
general child ~— still tries to find a road to 
a characterologi orm, psychiatry functions as 
a pace-maker.—8. Sree (frankfurt a.M.). 

2515. Selbert, N. Child health. Philadelphia: 
Saunders, 1931. Pp. 261. $1.60, i 
piled for ode Fea ie nay Eee ore 
sensus of ex 0 regarding care, growth 
health of children Ron} infancy to with i 


emphasis upon the period of ear t in- 
cludes also pre-natal eare, prob I 
giene, and health promotion through reereation, par- 
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ticularly eamp life—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, 
Minn.). 


2516. Wallon, H. Comment se développe, chez 
(How the child 


2517. Witty, P. A. & Smith, M.B. The mental 
status of 1480 crippled children. Educ. Trends 
1932, 1, 21-24—The mental ability of these crippled 
children was studied by the use of standard tests. 
The range of IQ was found to be from 50 to 134, 
with a mean at 84.5. A comparison of crippled with 
blind children shows their capacity to be somewhat 
less, and less often above average—M. P. Mont- 
gomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

2518. Yourman, J. Ohildren identified by their 
teachers as problems. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 5, 
334-343.—Teachers in alternate of twelve rep- 
resentative schools in New York City were asked, at 
the end of a term, to designate the two children in 
each of their classes whom they considered to be out- 
standing behavior problems and to describe as con- 
eretely as possible the specific behaviors which led 
them to designate these children. Teachers of a 
typical elementary school were asked to indicate on 
the Wickman rating scale of teachers’ attitudes 
toward children’s behavior how serious they consid- 
ered various forms of behavior when they discovered 
them to be characteristic of children in their classes. 
The findings indicate that teachers consider two 
sorts of behavior to constitute a serious problem—be- 
havior which violates moral standards, and behavior 
which violates regulations of the school or disturbs 
the classroom. The teachers’ designation of individ- 
ual children as problems was highly consistent with 
the criteria of ane so established. The com- 
parison of chil 
problems with non-problem school children shows 
the problem group to be dull normal in intelligence 
(Binet test) and retarded educationally, to 
eome from somew 


and family life ‘ 
ence, Haggerty-Olson-Wickman behavior rating 
seale). “It would seem then, that teachers 
ee the gene athe Ry ete 
is aggressive disturbing, recognize as 
| ended imp Be ~ - 
wing, evasive sort.” The 
are 


problem children who seem to 
indieate that “the sehool is making problems of those 
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children who learn with diffieulty.”—F. D. McTeer 

(Detroit City College). 

[See also abstracts 2110, 2293, 2337, 2374, 2414, 
2415, 2534.) 
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2519. Anderson, M., & Kelley, M. An inquiry into 
traits associated with reading disability. Smith 
Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1931, 2, 46-63.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

2520. Bassett, OC. The teacher’s approach to the 
problem child. J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1930, 19, 241- 
242.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 1472). 


2521. Berry, OC. 8. The aims and methods of edu- 
cation as applied to mental defectives. J. Psycho- 
a 1930, 35, 68-72.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 

2522. Bless, A. A. The dependence of physics on 
the mathematical preparation. Science, 1932, 75, 
343-344.—In seven colleges a high correlation was 
found between mathematical ability and average 
grade in physics; students in endowed 
showed a much better mathematical preparation 
those in state institutions—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2523. Book, 0. D. Detailed analysis of the task 
of learning to read Latin. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 
178-196.—The author finds that there are three 
major problems for the learning of Latin: (1) mas- 

the standard language symbols or words of 
the Latin and comprehending what they 
or ae all + con cee and uses; (2) 
ing e use 0 word group as it a 
and (3) learning to evaluate ant use aca ie 
been read in Latin in future reading and 
the language. The author then proceeds with a 
tailed analysis of each of these stages.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

2524. Bowyer, V. L., Winter, 0., & 
H. [Eds.] Character education. 
cipals’ Club Sixth Yearbook.) 
pe 9 2 Club, 315 Plym 


Part I deals with p 
the United States wi 
and procedures. Part II is devoted to a detailed 
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2526. Cain, W. B., & Brown, F. J. 
of the outside reading 
senior-high-school pupils. w. 
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more to the senior years in the od choice of good 
y 


justifies the three 
years of teaching which have produced it.”—F. D. 
MeTeer (Detroit City College). 

2527. Chambers, M. M. Presidents of state teach- 
ers’ colleges. School ¢ Soc., 1932, 36, 234-236.—In- 
formation is given concerning the age, education, 

and administrative experience, and length 
of service of 61 teachers’ college presidents listed in 
Who’s Who.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). ; 


2528. Clark, E. L. Amount of high school Latin 
as an indicator of success in college work. School 
é Soc:, 1932, 35, 189-190.—In the ease of four arbi- 
trarily selected classes of freshmen who have entered 
Northwestern University since 1919, it is noted that 
the groups who had studied Latin in the high school 
made better grades in college on the average than 
did the groups who had not pursued such a course. 
Although college grades and amount of Latin taken 
in secondary school correlated to the extent of about 
.20, the correlation is reduced to .04 when intelli- 
gence is partialled out. Hence, the author concludes 
that knowledge of the amount of high-school Latin a 
student has taken is of little value in forecasting his 
suceess in college—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2529. Douglass, H. R. The relation of high school 
and certain other factors to academic 
success at the University of Univ. Oregon 
Educ. Series, 1931, 3. Pp. 61. $0.75.—A study of 
the relationship between marks in college and such 
factors as average high school marks, scores on scho- 
lastic aptitude tests, type of course taken in high 
school, marks in different groups of subjects in high 
school, size of high school, salaries of teachers in 
high school, and other similar factors. The average 
of the pupil’s high school marks and his score on the 
aptitude tests are the best predictive device. The 
author’s studies of correlations between college marks 
and size of high school (r= .04) and college marks 
with teacher’s salaries (r= .01) are illuminating. 
Earlier studies are revi summarized and com- 
with the author's results—F. J. Gaudet 
(Dana). 


2530. Duthil, R. Méthode des tests e} éducation 
nouvelle. (Test methods and recent education.) 


Pour Vére nowvelle, 1931, 73, 276-278.—The author 
ll 





2531-2541 


ts that little use is made of tests in France, in 

spite of the efforts of the Société Alfred Binet and 
the Institut National d’Orientation Professionnelle. 
He deplores the fact that departments of 
such as have assured success to tests in the U 
States, are found in France only in industry and in 
the Ministry of War.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2531, Eames, T. H. A comparison of the ocular 
characteristics of unselected and reading disability 
groups. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 211-215.—S of 
114 reading disability cases and 143 unselected 1 
children for visual acuity, coordination, adduction 
and abduction, and any refractive anomaly. It was 
found that the ay disability group exhibited 
poorer vision, greater degrees of exophoria for dis- 
tance and near vision and lower ductions. The dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant. It was also 
found that the percentage of emmetropia is less in 
both eyes in the reading disability group.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2532. Finch, F. H. Athletics and achievement in 
high school. School @ Soc., 1932, 36, 299-300.— 
For 174 boys graduated in 1924-1931 from the Uni- 
versity High School of the University of Minnesota, 
measures of the following were ined: intelli- 
genee, extent of participation im athleties, and 
scholarship. It is eoneluded that: (1) boys who 
engage in more than one sport or who play on teams 
engaging in inter-school athletic contests receive 
marks approximately equal to those received by boys 
of equal mental ability who are not members of such 
teams or who take no part in sports; (2) there is a 
slight tendency for intelligence and participation in 
athletics to be inversely related; and (3) there is no 
evidence that achievement varies with the sport in 
which the pupils indulge.-—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2533. Fisher, M. The cumulative record as a fac- 
tor in guidance. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 5, 344-358. 
—A detailed deseription of the cumulative record 
system developed in the South Orange-Maplewood 
school system in order to assemble information about 
the “ whole” child in such a form as can be used in 
the encouragement of child development and adjust- 
ment.—F. D. MeTeer (Detroit City College). 


2534. Fraser, D. K. Education of the backward 
child. London: Univ. London Press, 1932. Pp. 
254. 6/-—Defines “backwardness” and indicates 
how it may be diagnosed. Considers it in relation to 
school and class organization. Deals with the spe- 
cial problems of the teaching of language, handwork, 
composition and number. Adds notes on older ehil- 
dren, the mongolian and the teacher. Contains many 
practical hints and: recommendations, and a short 
bibliography.—F’. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2535. Germane, ©. E. Home and school in char- 
acter training. J. Educ. Sociol., 1930, 4, 211-217.— 
(Soe. Sci. Abst. TV: 1478). 

2536. Goddard, H, H. The gifted child and his 
education. J. Nat. Edue. Asso., 1930, 19, 275-276.— 
(Soe. Sci. Abst. ITV: 1479). 
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2537. Kelley, T. L., Ruch, G. M., & Terman, L. M. 
New Stanford achievement test. (Form Z.) 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1932. Primary 
examination, ae advanced examination, pp. 24.— 
M. Goodrie ( ). 
tion against drug addiction in the United States. 
‘. 1932 (March). Pp. 6.—R. R. Willoughby 
( , 

2539. Mackay, A. L. G. Experiments in educa- 
tional self government. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1931. Pp. 272. 7/6.—Records in detail experiments 
carried out by the author in two secondary schools in 
Australia and in the University of Melbourne. The 
details and results are given . Special topics 
dealt with are: the problems of bad language and sex 
in schools; the place and functions of suggestion; 
the place and functions of the teacher; educational 
prelliaia of democracy —F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 


1932, 25, 161-167.—The author attem to de- 
seribe a series of problems which involve conflicts 
between such principles as honesty and __ loyalty, 
truthfulness and courtesy, ete. and to obtain the 
opinion of educators as to what is the correct solu- 
tion in these situations of conflict. For this purpose 
70 conflict problems were constructed and they were 
presented to 517 graduate students in education tak- 
ing work under 10 different professors of education 
at different universities. The results indicate that 
educators show considerable differences of opinion 
among themselves as to what constitutes right and 
wrong in problems of conflict, and the lack of agree- 
ment increases with the complexity of the problem. 
The concepts of right and pio Nig Mes to be rela- 
tive rather than absolute en lepending upon 
the persons and the specific conditions involved. 
author coneludes that “ Any form of character 
education which limits itself to teaching of ideals 
in isolation will not only be ineffeetive but also rela- 
tively useless. It leaves the child where he is most 
in need of help.”—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2541. McCormick, T. OC. Precautions and pro- 
cedure in normal grading. School ¢ Soc., 1932, 35, 
298-299.—In the i of the principle of nor- 
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E. W. A study of the reading at- 
Psychol. 


f. | of the reading 


tainment of 
Clim., 1931, 20, 205-208.—An ax 
attainment of 800 entrants to v classes. 
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Sadler and C. E. Spearman; 5 Frenchmen, i 


and Bo 34 i 
; and 5 from the United 
ppel, Paul Monroe, Suzzallo 


of the seven sessions was 
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States: Judd, F. P. 
and Thorndike. 


of the conference, i 
ings in the opening session: the examination as a 
means of instruction; as a form of educational ad- 
ministration; as a means of control of admission to 
various employments and professions and to gov- 
ernment service; and as a means of social control. 
The general aims, values and forms ion i 
the several countries were deseri in some detail 
i as a means of creating an 
for the consideration of the 


tion was given to the questions of testing general 
ability, diagnostic testing, examinations for entering 
the publie service, correlations between school ex- 
aminations and achievement in after life, relation- 


ship of age to examination individuali- 
of examinations. A continuation committee, under 
the i was provided for.—L. A. 


under four major head- 


a5 
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presidency of Monroe, 
Averill (Worcester Normal School). 
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amination of his a would destine him.— 

Math. H. Piéron ( ). 

A gaia: Tas. a 1305-1397 (8 Sel 
mer. . , Pin, oc. ci. 

Abst. IV: 4735). 

2546, Rank, O. Modern education. (Trans. by 
M. EB. ~~ ae ew York: Knopf, 1932. Pp. iv +- 
243. $2.50.—The a presents a sociological and 
metaphysical consideration of the relations of edu- 
cation to psychology, the nature and needs of the 
child, the place of sex in development and education, 
leadership, the influence of current ideology, voca- 
tional choice and fitness, family relationships, and 
self guidance—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2547. Robinson, B. B. The department of child 


guidance of the Newark public schools. J. Educ. 
Sociol., 1932, 5, 359-367.—An account of the history, 

organization, and function of the depart- 
ment of child guidance of the Newark publie schools, 
with a numerical of the services rendered 
hoe 1930-31.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City Col- 
ege). 


nouvelle, 1931, 73, 274-276.—In Russia the principle 
of selection based upon the detection of individual 
aptitudes meets opposition in the class struggle prin- 
ciple, which is entirely contrary to nature, and which 
at the present time gives more and more privilege to 
the proletarian classes.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

2549. Seguin, E. L’éducation physiologique. 
(Physiological education.) Paris: Flammarion, 
1931. Pp. 258. 12 fr.—The book is a collection of 
Seguin’s publications, selections taken chiefly from 
Rapport and Mémoire, which are now out of print. 
After a short bi hy of the author, 29 extracts 
are given which under the following six head- 
ings: I. The real foundations of education: general 


inventor, manual education, education of the eyes, 
i . Various kinds of instrue- 








2550-2556 


thus permitting a ready reference to the original 
articles. A bibliography of Seguin’s works is given. 
—Math. H. Piéron ( ). 


2550. Shepherd, J. W. The Shepherd English test. 
(Forms A and B. With test folder, answer booklet 
and teacher’s manual.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1932.—This is a placement test for college freshmen, 
designed to measure preparation for legitimate col- 
lege English courses. It is a revision of the a: 
Oklahoma College Placement Test in English. 
are four parts to the test: (1) reading; (2) spelling 
and word meaning; (3) literature; and (4) a. 
Working time, 45 minutes.—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Normal School). 

2551. Threlkeld, A. L. Character education and 
the school. J. Edue. Sociol., 1930, 4, 218-224.— 
(Soe. Sci. Abst. TV: 1490). 


2552. [Various]. Research projects and methods 
in educational sociology. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 5, 
374-380.—Researeh in the field of problem behavior, 
guidance, and mental hygiene in relation to education 
are reported in prospect, under way, or in process of 
publication from the following sources: Iowa Child 
Welfare Station, Yale Clinie of Child Development, 
Cleveland Mental Hygiene Clinic, University of 
Rochester, Central Clinie of Cineinnati, and Board 
of Edueation of Evansville, Indiana.—F. D. MeTeer 
(Detroit City College). 

2553. Voorhis, T. G. The relative merits of 
cursive and manuscript writing. New York: Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. ix + 
58. $1.50.—After giving a brief history of writing, 
the author devotes a chapter of 34 pages to a sum- 
mary of experimental investigations and expert 
opinion concerning the relative merits of cursive and 
manuseript writing. Reports are made on the fol- 
lowing topies: comparative legibility of cursive and 
manuscript writing, comparative speed and quality, 
comparative influence on beginning reading, manu- 
seript writing and eye-strain, and acceptability of 
manuseript writing in business. There is a detai 
report of the author’s own investigation to determine 
the influence of writing on beginning reading. Six 
classes of first-grade children (323 in all) were divided 
into two groups, which were practically equivalent as 
to age, handwriting and reading ability, and nearly 
equivalent as to IQ. One of these groups was taught 
eursive writing daily, the other manuscript writing. 
Three surveys were made during the year to deter- 
mine the reading status at definite intervals, and 
learning curves were established for the two groups. 
The chief findings were: (1) manuscript writing was 
distinetly superior to eursive in its effects on read- 
ing; (2) there were almost no sex differences; (3) 
attendance in kind had much less influence 
than had the form of handwriting. The next chap- 


ter is a summary of the important studies 

the psychology .and of the two kinds 
handwriting. In the chapter the author sum- 
marizes the conclusions by the different in- 


vestigators on the 
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found to lie chiefly on the side of man writ- 
ing. There is a bibli y, which paar et 
ences to current man copy books, and handwrit- 


—M. Goodrie (Clark). 


2554. Wawrik, M. Eine oe 
schwiche (An poms pat a investi 
reading disability.) Zsch. f. 


: 
i; 
; 


kinesthetic-motor functions earried out. The 
test data and the reading ‘ormance were com- 
pared. The following were obtained: one 


boy had a central optic, acoustic and kinesthetic- 
motor weakness; the other had only decreased ca- 
pacity in the kinesthetie-motor field. In both boys 

ial reading and speech drill resulted in an aston- 
ishing advancement in ing. In a survey of simi- 
lar work the significance drill as a factor in 


. Accordingly, reading disa- 
bility would depend upon a below-average anew 
and excitability of the nervous elements invol 

“so that the disposition of the elements for central 
arousal must first be effected by iti 


study of a true-false statement 
examination in the of education. J. Educ. 
Res., 1932, 25, 197-210.—For the of scoring 
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’ 
43.6% ; “ administra- 
tive « ” 66.9%. It 
is evident that the loss of interest was frequently 
complex and that a number of causes were frequently 
cited for loss of interest in any i subject.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania Ugg 

2558. Zorbaugh, H. W. Mental hygiene’s chal- 
lenge to education. J. Educ. Sociol., 1932, 5, 325- 
333.—The great and rcoanany Sygaceee A of socially 
unadjusted adults challenges publie schools to 
thems i with their pupils’ 

valities in addition to their minds and talents. 

Equality of opportunity must involve ing the 
amount and type of edueation according to the child’s 
potentialities and handica The personality of 
teachers must be consi of primary importance. 
—F. D. MeTeer (Detroit City College). 


[See also abstracts 2258, 2337, 2346, 2348, 2423. 
2447, 2459, 2502, 2618, 2579, 2580.) 
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2557-2572 


2562. Oardini, A. Metodi rapidi di calcolo sta- 
tistico. (Rapid methods of statistical calculation.) 
Riv. ital. di statis., 1930, 2, 305-311.—(Soec. Sci. 
Abst. IV: 1613). 

2563. Craig, ©. C. Sampling in the case of corre- 
lated observations. Ann. Math. Statis., 1931, 2, 
324-332.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 1601). 

2564. Dunlap, J. W., & Kurtz, A. KE. Handbook 
of statistical nomographs, tables, and formulas. 


-Yonkers: World Book, 1932. Pp. vii+163. $10.00. 


—Part I contains 28 nomographs, all original except 


ients, and several secondary functions (such as 
’s correction for attenuation). Part II 
contains 12 tables of the standard functions, Part 
III contains a list of 434 formulas, secured by ex- 
haustive search of 48 sources (cited), with symbols 
(reduced to a standard nomenclature), errors found 
in published formulas, Greek, German and Hebrew 
bets, a table of standard constants, and a de- 
tailed index. Great care has been taken to insure 
accuracy. The designations of tables, nomographs, 
ete., have been made uniform with the pagination. 
The book has a page size of 19 x 28 em., and a cellu- 
loid strip for use with the monographs is included.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2565. Flaskimper, P. zur Logik der 
statistischen Mittelwerte. (Contributions to the 
logic of statistical averages.) Allg. Stat..Arch., 1931, 
21, 379-404.-—(Soe, Sci. Abst. IV: 1597). 

2566. Garrett, H. E., & Anastasi, A. The tetrad- 
difference criterion and the measurement of mental 
traits. Amn. N. ¥. Acad. Sci., 1932, 33, 234-281.— 
In Part I the authors consider sampling, hetero- 

eity, chance errors and some limiting conditions 

r the application of the tetrad analysis. In Part 
II they examine critically several important re- 
searches by the S school. The general con- 
clusion is that the two-factor theory cannot be re- 
garded as established. Bibliography of 33 items.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2567. Hotelling, H. The generalization of “ Stu- 
dent’s” ratio. Ann. Math. Statis., 1931, 2, 360-378. 
—(Soc. Sci. Abst. TV: 1602). 

2568. Le Roux, J. M. A study of the distribution 
of the variance in small samples. Biometrika, 1931, 
23, 134-190.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 6793). 

2569. Miner, J. BR. The standard error of a mul- 
tiple regression equation. Ann. Math. Statis., 1931, 
2, 320-323.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 1603). 

2570. Pearson, E. 8. The analysis of variance in 
cases of non-normal variation. Biometrika, 1931, 
23, 114-133.—( Soc. Sci. Abst. TV: 6801). 

2571. Piaggio, H. T. H. Probability and its ap- 
plication. Math. Gaz., 1931, 15, 404-411.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. IV: 1604). 


2572. Schwarz, A. Logik der Statistik. (The 
logic of statistics.) Zsch. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volk- 
pair ae , 1931, 67, 85-101.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 











2573-2581 MENTAL TESTS 


2573. Shewhart, W. A. Statistical method from 
an engineering viewpoint. J. Amer. Statis. Asso.., 
1931, 26, 262-269.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IV: 1583). 

2574. Zizek, F. Der Begriff der “ Gleichartigkeit ” 
in der Statistik. (The concept of homogeneity in 
statisties.) Allg. statis. Arch., 1930, 20, 8-23.—( Soc. 
Sct. Abst. IV: 6792). 

MENTAL TESTS 

2575. Broom, M. E. Measuring mental ability in 
the intermediate grades of the elementary school. 
School & Soc., 1932, 35, 323-324.—In several sur- 
veys, involving in all about 2000 elementary-schoo!l 
children, the author found the correlation between 
certain tests of school achievement and the McCall 
Multi-Mental Seale, Form I, to range from .73 to .80. 
Believing these coefficients to be higher than those 
usually obtained between different intelligence tests, 
different aptitude tests, or the former and school 
marks, the author advocates the use of such school 
achievement tests as the New Stanford for the pre- 
diction of the scholarship of pupils in the intermedi- 
ate grades.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2576. Emery, L. La valeur sociale de la sélection. 
The social value of selection.) Pour V’ére nouvelle, 
1931, 73, 278-279.—Present-day examinations for se- 

etion, made up of tests which balance each other, 
esult in an average without meaning and ought to 
be replaced by a small number of tests disentangling 
with as much clarity as possible an intellectual domi- 
nant Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2577. Henmon, V. A. C., & Nelson, M. J. Hen- 
mon-Nelson tests of mental ability. (Elementary 

hool examination for grades 3 to 8. Forms A and 
B, with teacher’s manual.) Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1932.—Each form eonsists of 90 items, ar- 
ranged in order of increasing difficulty. 30 minutes 
are required for giving. The tests are self-mark- 
ing.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Normal School). 


2578. Henmon, V. A. C., & Nelson, M. J. Hen- 
mon-Nelson tests of mental ability. (High school 
examination for grades 7 to 12. Forms A and B, 
with teacher’s manual.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1932.—Each form consists of 90 items, arranged in 
order of increasing difficulty. 30 minutes are re- 
quired for giving. The tests are self-marking.—L. 
A, Averill (Worcester Normal School). 


2579. Lowry, E. Increasing the I1.Q. School & 
Soc., 1932, 35, 179-180.—50 elementary school chil- 
dren who, out of 900, had responded particularly 
satisfactorily to a three-months program of intensive 
training in reading, were given a group intelligence 
test before and after this instruction. Their IQ’s 
on the second test were 11.76 points higher, on the 
average, than on the first test. The author, conse- 
quently, is of the opinion that the group intelligence 
test is largely a measure of reading ability—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 

2580. Piéron, Mme. H. Les recherches psycho- 
techniques 4 l’école et la collaboration des éduca- 
teurs. (Psychotechnical researches in the school 
and the collaboration of educators.) Pour Vére nou- 
velle, 1931, 73, 279-281.—In order to educate a child, 
it is necessary to know him well. One of the best 
ways in which to do this is to test him, if the tests 
used are known and standardized on a large number 
of children. This makes it possible for the educator 
to estimate the score of the pupil in relation to the 
score of children of his own age, which alone has im- 
portant significance. The collaboration of educa- 
tors is necessary in order to construct such an in- 
strument.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2581. Wells, F. L. New problems in psycho- 
metrics. J. Psycho-Asthenics, 1930, 35, 94-103.— 
(Soc, Set. Abst. IV: 6782). 


[See also abstract 2566.] 
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